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PROFIT-SHARING AND INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
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MONG existing movements for reforming the distribu- 
tion of wealth in the interest of the working class, 
profit-sharing is one of the oldest—if not as a theory or a 
propaganda, at least as a program in actual operation. 
The first profit-sharing system in industry was established 
more than three-quarters of a century ago—five years 
before the appearance of the Communist Manifesto of Marx 
and Engels, a generation before the beginning of the Single 
Tax movement. From 1842 to the present day there have 
always been experiments in profit-sharing going on, and 
there have always been both business men and social phi- 
losophers who have vigorously advocated the general adop- 
tion of the plan. While the movement has, in these seventy- 
eight years, made some headway, it has made less than its 
early enthusiasts expected. In view of its age, its progress 
has been by no means notable, either in Europe or America. 
There have appeared, however, within a few years, some 
indications of a considerable growth of interest in the plan 
in the United States. Two somewhat influential leaders of 
opinion, President Eliot and the late Mr. G. W. Perkins, 
came forward not long since in enthusiastic advocacy of the 
plan. ‘‘Through the smoke and din of the present com- 
bat,” writes Dr. Eliot, ‘‘it already appears to many dis- 
interested lookers-on that profit-sharing combined with 
co-operative management . . ._ is the only road to in- 
dustrial peace.’”’ Much the same conclusion was expressed 
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in a widely circulated address by Mr. Perkins. ‘Our labor- 
ing people,” he declared, “are no longerstriking for a definite 
increase of wages, but for what they regard as a fairer pro- 
portion of the profits of the business in which they are 
engaged. If I am right about this, then we are rapidly 
leaving behind the period when labor disputes could be 
settled by a mere increase in wages, and are entering the 
period when profit-sharing in some form must be practiced.” 
There have also been published during the past three or 
four years several important volumes in which the records 
of American experience in profit-sharing have been collated 
much more extensively and analyzed more critically than 
ever before.! These include the report of an elaborate 
investigation of ‘‘all genuine profit-sharing establishments” 
in the country, conducted for the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by Dr. Boris Emmett; an illuminating 
collaborative study by Professors Gay and Heilman and 
three business men, Messrs. Burritt, Dennison and Kendall, 
designed ‘‘to enable the management of a business to de- 
termine whether profit-sharing might profitably be intro- 
duced among any portion of its employees, and what 
methods would prove most practicable’’; and an extensive 
collection of reports and discussions brought together by 
the National Civic Federation, and now issued in a much 
enlarged second edition. In view, especially, of the new 
material thus available, the time seems opportune for an 
attempt to sum up the state of the argument with respect 
to the significance and possibilities of profit-sharing, both 
as a means of increasing industrial efficiency and as a ‘‘road 
to industrial peace.”’ 





1 Profit-sharing in the United States. By Boris Emmett. (Bulletin No. 208 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics.) Washington, Government 
Printing Office. 1917. 

Profit-Sharing: Its Principles and Practice. By A. M. Burritt, Henry S. 
Dennison, Edwin F. Gay, R. E. Heilman, Henry P. Kendall, N. Y., Harpers. 
1918. 

Profit-sharing by American Employers. Published by the National Civic 
Federation. N. Y., 1920. 
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A word of definition is a necessary preliminary. In 
much current speech the term profit-sharing is applied too 
promiscuously; some specialists, on the other hand, have 
sought to restrict its meaning somewhat arbitrarily. 
Profit-sharing may properly be said to exist in any estab- 
lishment in which, in addition to a fixed wage, the employ- 
ees, or some portion of them, receive, as part of the prom- 
ised compensation for their labor, either periodically or as 
often as dividends are declared upon capital stock, some 
proportion of the net profits of the enterprise—" profits”’ 
being reckoned only after the payment of the current rate 
of interest upon capital has been provided for. So defined, 
“profit-sharing” excludes all those numerous systems by 
which fixed bonuses are, under various conditions, added to 
the basic wages of employees; for in such systems the 
amount distributed does not depend upon and fluctuate 
with the net earnings of the business. The definition given 
likewise excludes all plans for distributing fixed amounts of 
stock, or for selling stock upon especially advantageous 
terms, to employees; for though, after the stock is ac- 
quired, the employee’s income varies with the profits of 
the company, this fluctuating portion of his income is not 
received by him as a compensation for his services, but as a 
return upon the capital which he has invested. In the 
present article I shall be concerned solely with wage-earn- 
er’s profit-sharing, that is, with the extension of the system 
to the rank and file of industry, and shall disregard those 
plans under which only managerial or other “‘discretion- 
ary”’ and relatively highly paid employees participate. 
It may be said in passing, however, that the case for the 
sharing of profits by all responsible higher officials of a 
company seems so clearly made out that it no longer need 
be discussed. 

Within the limits of this general definition, three essen- 
tially distinct and, indeed, conflicting kinds of profit-shar- 
ing must be discriminated. The distinction between 
these kinds lies in the different purposes which dominate 
them; though in each of these different purposes there is 
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implicit a fundamentally different theory of general social 
policy, and from each of them there result—or should 
result—different practical plans for working out in detail 
the general profit-sharing principle. Unhappily both the 
discussion and the practice of profit-sharing have been, and 
usually still are, profoundly vitiated by a failure to define 
sharply the principal purpose in view, and to realize the 
mutual irreconcilability of the three ends, one or another 
of which those who adopt such a plan may conceivably 
seek to realize thereby. 

1. Profit-sharing has sometimes in the past been merely 
a device, not very skilfully disguised, for keeping wages 
down and trade-unions out; and examples of the same type 
are by no means lacking in contemporary American indus- 
try. As Mr. John Graham Brooks recalls in a recent vol- 
ume, a great English engineer welcomed profit-sharing half 
a century ago because it would ‘‘prevent inroads on the 
capitalistic structure and protect the manager from all 
interference from the unions.’”’ One American “‘profit- 
sharing concern,” mentioned (as an example of how not to 
do it) by Professor Gay and his associates, reports that on 
January Ist of each year ‘‘any employees who insist on 
securing an advance of salary are dropped from the profit- 
sharing list.” Where a share in problematical profits is 
thus held out to an employee in lieu of a part of the fixed 
wage current or obtainable in his trade, the advantage to 
the employer is obvious; the advantage to the wage-earner 
is, in ordinary cases, worse than dubious. When, further- 
more, this questionable boon is made to serve as a justifi- 
cation for repressing those organizations which skilled 
workers usually regard as the most promising agencies for 
protecting their own interests and improving their condi- 
tion, profit-sharing is certain to seem to employees, and 
usually is in fact and in presumabie intent, a plan for main- 
taining or enhancing dividends at the expense of wages, or 
of the wage-earner’s liberty of action, or of both. When, in 
addition, workers are required to take their share of profits 
in securities of the company employing them, profit-sharing 
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becomes a means for coercing employees with respect to 
the investment of a portion of the recompense of their 
labor—and sometimes for coercing them into highly inju- 
dicious investments. By the same requirement, moreover, 
the employer obtains, as a labor leader has remarked, a 
species of ‘‘insurance against strikes,” while the employee 
gets no corresponding insurance against conditions which 
would ordinarily lead to strikes. That trade-unions should 
bitterly oppose ‘‘profit-sharing”’ of this type is natural and 
justifiable; though they have sometimes too hastily trans- 
ferred the antagonism aroused in them by such schemes to 
plans having both a different purpose and different actual 
effects. 

2. There is possible, and there sometimes is found, a 
second type of profit-sharing which, while it, also, is essen- 
tially designed to benefit the employer, seeks to gain this 
result by means of a real increase of employees’ earnings 
and a genuine improvement in their condition. The logic 
of the plan is summed up in the classic anecdote of Robert 
Owen: when a factory owner once said to him, ‘‘If my men 
liked they could save me £10,000 a year by better work and 
avoidance of waste,”’ he replied, ‘‘Then why don’t you pay 
them £5,000 a year to do it?’”’ It is, in short, assumed, by 
those who adopt a system of this type, that profit-sharing 
will produce an increase of profits in which both employer 
and employed will participate—whether the effect be 
brought about by an increase of the productive energy and 
efficiency of individual employees, or by the fostering of 
economies, or by the creation of a better industrial morale 
and the avoidance of ‘‘labor troubles,’ or by all of these 
together. It must be emphasized that it is no part of the 
intention of a company, in adopting this sort of profit- 
sharing, to reduce the dividends of its stockholders for the 
benefit of its wage-earners; its ruling purpose is, on the 
contrary, to gain greater dividends than before. The 
wage-earner’s share is to be limited to the additional profits 
resulting from the profit-sharing and, ordinarily, to only a 
fraction of these. 
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Since, however, the essence of this plan consists in the 
provision of an incentive which will actually increase the 
total, long-run productivity of the working force (or of 
some part of it), it is obviously necessary that the incentive 
be one which really appeals to employees, and that it be 
not attended by incidental features which arouse their 
hostility or distrust. _No scheme, therefore, is well adapted 
to the end in view, and none is likely to be exempt from the 
suspicion that its real purpose is rather of the sort first 
mentioned, unless it fulfills at least these five fundamental 
conditions: (a) the union scale, or at least the rate of wages 
usual in the industry and district, must be paid to em- 
ployees irrespective of their shares in the profits—which 
thus become in all cases a clear addition to the customary 
wage; (b) the percentage of net profits (after normal inter- 
est on capital and necessary reserves have been provided 
for) which is to go to employees must be definitely an- 
nounced in advance, and also the ratio of distribution among 
the several classes of employees; (c) the percentage of addi- 
tion to “‘normal’’ wages, in a successful year, must be large 
enough to make its attainment seem to the average partici- 
pating employee worth some special effort; (d) employees 
must be permitted to examine the books of the company, 
either through representatives from their own number or 
through accountants selected by them, in order that they 
may satisfy themselves that the terms of the profit-sharing 
agreement are being carried out in good faith; (e) there must 
be no attempt to use the profit-sharing system as a means 
of preventing or impeding trade-union organization, or as a 
substitute for collective bargaining in the determination of 
the ordinary wage. 

When these conditions are not realized, profit-sharing 
naturally tends, at least in large establishments, to arouse 
the suspicion of the wage-earners and the opposition of the 
trade-unions, and is more likely in the long run to produce 
friction, lowered morale, and diminished efficiency, than the 
contrary. For it is manifest that where such requirements 
are not fulfilled there are plausible grounds for the fear that, 
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whatever the intent of the plan, its eventual effects will be 
unfavorable to the interests of the employees. 

It is, apparently, systems fulfilling these requirements 
that Mr. Brooks has lately hailed hopefully as ‘“‘the new 
profit-sharing.”” But what may be called pure cultures of 
this ‘‘new profit-sharing”’ are not abundant in the United 
States. Most of the plans now or recently in use in Ameri- 
can profit-sharing establishments are of an ambiguous char- 
acter, lying upon the border-line of the type first mentioned. 
The probable intent of the firms adopting them has been to 
offer their employees a real, and a really effective, induce- 
ment to increased efficiency and to a more cordially co-op- 
erative spirit. But only a small number of employers seem 
to have been able to keep this purpose clearly and steadily 
in view, when working out the details of their schemes; the 
temptation to try, incidentally, to accomplish other (and 
incongruous) objects—and, in particular, to take a thrust 
at the trade-unions—has usually been too strong. Most 
employers, in short, have failed to do what was most ob- 
viously requisite in order to make their purpose to benefit 
their employees, as well as themselves, unmistakable to a 
hard-headed and perhaps inordinately suspicious body of 
wage-earners; and they have, in consequence, often found 
their more or less well-meant experiments in profit-sharing 
highly disappointing. Both the Civic Federation’s inves- 
tigators and Mr. Emmett find that (in the words of the 
latter) ‘‘under the majority of the plans the prospective 
beneficiaries are not even given an inkling as to the specific 
proportion of the profit that their employers are willing to 
share.”” Mr. Emmett also reports that ‘‘no profit-sharing 
firm is known to have in operation any system of collective 
bargaining or of definitely established friendly relations 
with trade-unions.” Even when some of the fundamental 
conditions above indicated have been met, they have often 
been granted grudgingly and after controversies which 
have worsened rather than improved the relations between 
employer and employed. Thus one corporation reports in 
the Civic Federation’s volume that it tried profit-sharing 
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for two years. ‘‘During the first year it was distinctly 
understood in the rules of the game that members of labor 
organizations would be barred from participating in the 
profits. At the end of this period this restriction was 
withdrawn’’—but it had, of course, been enough to preju- 
dice the whole experiment from the start. At the end of 
the second year, the only labor organization in the works 
demanded ‘‘that a committee of their organization be 
allowed to examine the books and accounts of the company 
with a view of determining whether they had been cheated 
or not,” and also asked for a representative on the board of 
directors. Both these demands seem to have been re- 
garded as unreasonable by this company; yet the former 
only required the observance of ordinary businesslike pro- 
cedure. If one of two ‘‘profit-sharers’’ of the more usual 
sort—namely, business partners—were to refuse the other 
access to the books, it is unlikely that the partnership 
would long continue. It is surprising that men of affairs 
should hope for beneficial results from “profit-sharing” 
conducted under conditions which—as either an acquaint- 
ance with the history of similar undertakings, or an 
elementary knowledge of human nature, would have shown 
—rendered its success impossible. 

It is the purpose of profit-sharing of the second type to 
increase profits by increasing the amount or diminishing the 
unit-cost of production. But is the system really capable 
of bringing about a material increase of the productive 
efficiency of the average individual worker in the rank and 
file of industry? That it has not in fact done so, except in 
a few relatively small establishments, is the conclusion 
reached by most of those who have carefully studied Ameri- 
can experience. Messrs. Burritt, Dennison, and their 
associates write: 


“One fundamental conclusion may be formulated: Regarded purely as 
an efficiency method, as a business arrangement for increasing profits by 
sharing them, the effectiveness of general profit-sharing is in direct relation 
to the rank of the participators, and in inverse relation to the size of the 
concern or of the participating group.” . . . “It is a notable fact 
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that al! the plants which have operated genuine profit-sharing schemes for 
any considerable period have been comparatively small concerns in which 
one or a few managers conducted a long campaign of education, largely by 
personal contact with the participants.” . . . ‘We make no appeal 
for the widespread or universal introduction of profit-sharing among the 
rank and file.”’ 


Mr. Emmett reports that only three out of sixty profit- 
sharing employers ‘‘stated definitely that the system had 
increased the individual or collective efficiency of the par- 
ticipating employees.” But it is difficult to judge how far 
these negative results are due to an inherent weakness of 
profit-sharing as a type of incentive, and how far they are 
due to peculiarities of the specific plans adopted. The 
effectiveness of an inducement to the putting forth of 
special effort obviously depends upon two principal fac- 
tors—first, upon the amount of the inducement, and sec- 
ond, upon the directness and certainty of the relation be- 
tween the effort demanded and the attainment of the 
desired reward. In the latter respect, profit-sharing is 
inevitably weak. The individual employee, under it, gets 
no certain or directly proportional return for any excep- 
tional energy or care which he may display. True, he will, 
under such a system, probably receive some actual incre- 
ment of wages; but he does not necessarily see this incre- 
ment as the consequence of particular efforts of his own. 
In point of fact, its attainment depends not so much upon 
him as upon others—upon the efficiency of his fellow-work- 
men, which he can control but little, and chiefly upon the 
ability and energy of the management, which he cannot 
control at all. There is, therefore, among those who have 
most thoroughly considered the matter, almost universal 
agreement with the conclusion expressed by Professor Gay 
and his collaborators: ‘‘profit-sharing is not urged as a 
means of promoting individual efficiency when there is any 
basis for measuring and [directly] rewarding individual 
effort.”’ 

Yet an inducement may be effective even though its 
attainment is uncertain and indirect, if it is sufficiently 
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great in amount. And it is probable that the apparent 
failure of many American profit-sharing schemes as incen- 
tives to efficiency is also due in part to the fact that they 
have offered too small an addition to the employee’s wage. 
Gay and his collaborators are of the opinion that ‘‘an addi- 
tional share amounting, as a minimum, to five or six per 
cent of wages is required to excite and sustain the interest 
and effort of any group of employees”; but it is not clear 
upon what empirical basis this opinion rests, and it appears 
doubtful whether the minimum is not underestimated. 
One manager reports in the Civic Federation’s volume that 
““6% on wages was not enough to make it a decided factor.”’ 
Of thirty-four establishments reported upon by Mr. 
Emmett, the addition amounted in more than half the 
cases to less than eight per cent of the employee’s “‘normal 
wage’’; and in one third of the cases it was less than six 
per cent. And it is significant that he finds that the three 
employers who alone, out of sixty, stated explicitly that 
profit-sharing increased the efficiency of their force, all paid 
unusually high profit-sharing dividends to their employees. 
Evidently, by making the potential return great enough, 
the inertia due to the indirectness of the relation between 
the employees’ effort and result can be overcome. 

Merely as an inducement to greater efficiency, profit- 
sharing is questionable on theoretical grounds and it has 
not vindicated itself in American practice; though no cer- 
tain conclusions can be drawn from experiments so ill con- 
ducted as most of those in this country have been. The 
most unequivocal success of ithe plan has been as an induce- 
ment to greater continuity of service. As an employer 
quoted by Mr. Emmett observed: ‘‘It works precisely like 
an increase in wages, but is more valuable because the 
employee, in order to receive his share, has to wait till the 
end of the distribution period, a fact that makes him hesi- 
tate before quitting.’’ The testimony of profit-sharing 
employers is almost unanimous that the scheme has in this 
way reduced materially their ‘‘labor turnover.” Since 
permanency in the same employment is a factor in produc- 
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tivity, this tendency of profit-sharing is of some impor- 
tance to the public at large as well as to the industrial man- 
ager. But it must be observed that there is no reason why 
an inducement to permanency in service should take the 
form of participation in profits—in other words, why the 
inducement should fluctuate with the earnings of the busi- 
ness. The desired result could more simply and with much 
less misunderstanding be reached by a fixed system of grad- 
uated bonuses for length of service. Consequently, only 
those firms which seek to disguise their real object, or those 
which are doubtful of their ability te pay such bonuses and 
therefore wish to hold out to their employees speculative 
inducements which they may not be able to realize, have 
much motive—so far as the present consideration is con- 
cerned—for adopting profit-sharing. It is evident also 
that the continuity of service induced by profit-sharing, as 
a system of deferred payment of a part of wages, may often 
be contrary to the worker’s interest. An employer quoted 
by Mr. Emmett remarked that his ‘“‘valuable help would 
certainly have been stolen had the plan not been in opera- 
tion.” He apparently meant by this that his best employ- 
ees would have been tempted away from him by higher 
wages offered in other plants or other industries. How- 
ever gratifying this effect of profit-sharing may be to the 
employer, it is hardly such as to commend the plan to those 
of his employees who are intelligent enough to perform a 
simple arithmetical calculation. 

It is not, however, as a direct inducement to efficiency or 
to length of service that profit-sharing is chiefly commended 
by its most earnest advocates, but as a means of bringing 
about better relations between capital and labor. I have 
already quoted remarks of President Eliot and Mr. Perkins 
to the effect that the adoption of this plan of distribution is 
the ‘‘road to industrial peace.”’ To this hopeful view the 
testimony of American firms conducting profit-sharing 
establishments lends some apparent support. Dr. Emmett 
found in his investigation of sixty such firms that there was 
an ‘“‘almost unanimous consensus of opinion that the plans 
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did have a very decided tendency to establish more satis- 
factory relations between employer and employee. This 
seems to be particularly true of establishments where the 
profit-sharing plans have been in operation for a consider- 
able length of time.’’ More recent examples of similar 
favorable reports may be found in the Civic Federation’s 
volume. 

Yet to this seemingly weighty testimony from experience 
little real importance can be attached. For, in the first 
place, the number of wage-earners in these establishments 
is an almost negligible fraction of our industrial population. 
Mr. Emmett found not more than 30,000 employees ‘‘com- 
ing under genuine profit-sharing plans.’”’ In the second 
place, the experience of most of the establishments thus 
reporting has been brief. Of the profit-sharing schemes 
existing in 1916, nearly half were less than five years old; 
two-thirds had been in operation less than ten years. More 
important still, these establishments are by no means typi- 
cal of American industry as a whole. With a few excep- 
tions, they are small. Scarcely any of them, it would 
appear, are union shops, practice collective bargaining, or 
have regular relations with trade-unions. In this respect 
their situation is conspicuously different from that found 
in most of our great industries. It is evident that no con- 
clusions drawn from the experience of non-union establish- 

-ments under profit-sharing can be applied to the probable 
relations of union workers to their employers under that 
system—especially when the fact is borne in mind that the 
opposition of trade-union leaders to such schemes is vigor- 
ous and almost if not absolutely unanimous. Of twenty- 
five of the principal officials of American unions whose 
opinions were elicited by the Civic Federation’s investi- 
gators, not one spoke well of the plan. In highly ‘‘organ- 
ized’”’ industries, then, profit-sharing is unlikely to prove a 
very direct road to industrial peace; its most immediate 
effect may be expected to be increased friction with the 
unions. Moreover, the testimony of employers as to the 
“better relations with labor’’ resulting from their adoption 
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of profit-sharing, is not always unambiguous; it sometimes 
means only that they believe that the system has helped 
them to keep the unions out of their plants. This hardly 
means ‘industrial peace” in the long run. It must be 
remembered, also, that the favorable testimony on this 
point is largely offset by numerous reports of unsuccessful 
experiments, many of them now abandoned. These, how- 
ever, have been less carefully collected; so that it is not pos- 
sible to assess the relative weights of evidence on the two 
sides. Finally it is evident that we cannot conclude from 
the effects of profit-sharing when it is an exception to its 
effects when it should be the general rule. Where it now 
actually gives to the workers in a plant a somewhat greater 
reward than is customary in other plants, it doubtless tends 
to better relations between employers and employed. But 
would the same result necessarily follow after profit-sharing 
became the usual thing? 

It is not, then, from the rather meagre, conflicting, and 
eminently equivocal evidence of American experience that 
any trustworthy conclusion can be drawn respecting the 
general effect of profit-sharing upon the relations of labor 
and capital, under American conditions. To judge of the 
probable effect, we can only analyze more closely the plan 
itself, and endeavor to infer—human nature and the present 
temper of “‘labor’’ being what we pretty well know them to 
be—how the minds of wage-earners would in the long run 
react tosucha plan. And here it is important to remember 
the distinction between three types of profit-sharing, of 
which two have already been defined. Many of those who 
are most hopeful of the effects of profit-sharing upon indus- 
trial relations appear to have in mind what I have called 
the ‘‘second type.”” The essential characteristic of this 
type is that, while it aims at an actual increase of employees’ 
recompense, it aims also at an increase of owners’ dividends; 
it is, in short, a form of profit-sharing for profit. That it is 
to this type that President Eliot and Mr. Perkins refer in 
their articles already cited seems plain from their language. 
“‘Every good profit-sharing scheme,” writes Dr. Eliot, 
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“‘turns out to be for the advantage’’—which here presum- 
ably means the pecuniary advantage—‘‘of both parties.’ 
The question now to be considered, then, relates to the 
effect upon industrial relations of that type of profit-sharing 
which is conditioned by the requirement that the adoption 
of the scheme shall yield a return to the individual em- 
ployer, or to stockholders, additional to the profits other- 
wise obtainable. 

Now the principal, chronic, and increasing cause of 
‘industrial unrest” is dissatisfaction with the existing 
division of the collective income of the community. Wage- 
earners at present, as Mr. Perkins has said, not only want 
more wages; they also want ‘“‘what they regard as a fairer 
proportion of the profits of the business in which they are 
engaged.”’ To that fraction of labor which has imbibed 
the Socialist philosophy of distribution—a class much more 
numerous than the membership of organized Socialist 
parties—a ‘‘fairer proportion”’’ means the whole of profits, 
including the interest now paid on loaned capital. De- 
mands inspired by these principles will naturally not be 
satisfied by profit-sharing. ‘‘The industrial problem will 
never be solved,”’ writes an American trade-union organ of 
Socialistic tendency, ‘‘until capital ceases to be regarded 
as an active participant in production, rightly demanding 
profits, and becomes what it really is, a mere instrument in 
the hands of labor, no more entitled to dividends than a 
pick or a shovel.’”’ To a Guild Socialist, again, such as Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole, profit-sharing is simply ‘‘one of Labor’s 
red herrings,’”’ an attempt to divert it from its true goal. 

Yet it is probably true that most wage-earners hold both 
a less definite and a less extreme view as to what consti- 
tutes a just distribution; they doubtless are, in the words of 
Mr. Perkins, ‘‘willing that capital should have its fair 
reward.”’ But what reason is there for thinking that they 
will eventually regard profit-sharing, of the type under 
consideration, as assuring its ‘fair reward”’ to both labor 
and capital? What, in fact, does labor in general hold to 
be that just proportion of the produce of industry which 
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should be allotted to it? The only answer that can con- 
fidently be given is that labor claims, at any rate, a much 
greater proportion than it at present receives; and that no 
clear limit can now be set to the future expansion of its 
demands, when situations arise favorable to the pressing of 
those demands. The policy of orthodox trade-unionism is, 
in the words of the Secretary of the American Federation 
of Labor, ‘‘to take advantage of every lawful opportunity 
to better the condition” of the wage-earner; that is, to 
seek to obtain a continuously increasing share of the na- 
tional dividend, by the use of methods of economic and 
political pressure. To the trade-unionist, no share which 
he sees a prospect of obtaining by these means is likely to 
seem more than a “‘fair share.”’ 

To a body of workers in this general state of mind, profit- 
sharing, of the type under consideration, offers nothing 
which seems fitted to alter that state of mind—unless, per- 
haps, it be to exacerbate it still further. For, in the first 
place, the program of profit-sharing for profit neither 
brings, nor attempts to bring, any solvent formula of dis- 
tributive justice. It is, it is true, described by its advo- 
cates as a plan for ‘‘ giving the worker his fair share.”” But 
it contains no principle whatever for determining what his 
or anyone’s fair share is. It offers to the laboring masses, 
stirred with a vague but potent sense of injustice, no clear 
and simple argument to show it which of its aspirations 
are equitable or practicable, and which are not. In so far 
as it is consistent, it is concerned not at all with the ques- 
tion of equitable division, but solely with the question of 
effective incentives to a specific end—the end, namely, of 
increasing corporate earnings. It therefore fails to touch 
those explicit or (more usually) tacit but deep-rooted 
and pervasive presuppositions out of which ‘‘labor unrest”’ 
is continually generated anew. Second, this type of profit- 
sharing does not necessarily promise any increase in the 
proportion of the earnings of a company which go to the 
wage-earners. Whether in any given instance it has this 
effect depends upon the ratios of the several factors in the 
Vol. XXXI—No. 3. 2 
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equation. It is possible to increase the worker’s recom- 
pense through profit-sharing while actually decreasing his 
proportional share in the earnings of the industry. As- 
suming, however, that only those plans are to be considered 
in which some increase in the proportion going to the wage- 
earner is assured, there remains even in these cases the 
essential requirement of all profit-sharing for profit, viz., 
that the adoption of the scheme shall be ‘‘for the advantage 
of both parties.”’ This, of course, can only mean that the 
profits already obtained or obtainable by individual owners 
or stockholders on existing investments must in no case be 
touched. But it is, in the main, against profits now re- 
ceived by capital or business enterprise on existing invest- 
ments that the claims of malcontent labor are directed. 
Of the present produce of industry, say the spokesmen of 
these discontents, the worker receives less than his rightful 
proportion. What, then, is the likelihood that such dis- 
content will be allayed by a plan which begins by announc- 
ing, without argument, that no change is to be made in the 
apportionment of the present produce of industry, as 
between employer and employee? 

The workers’ shares, by the intent of this plan, being thus 
limited to a part of what may be termed “‘excess profits’’— 
those attributable to the effects of profit-sharing itself— 
it must further be noted that the whole of these excess 
profits is likely to seem to the worker to be the product of 
his own efforts. The employer is not required, in order to 
gain his part of this increment, to invest any further capital 
in the business or to take any new risks. By the theory 
underlying the plan, the increment is to be wholly due to the 
greater zeal or increased efficiency or more continuous serv- 
ice of the employees, under the incentive which the scheme 
provides. ‘‘I alone,’’ the worker is therefore likely to say, 
‘‘am asked to do more in order to create this additional 
product; even supposing, then, that the boss is entitled to 
all his present profits, by what right does he claim any part 
of this addition?’ This reasoning would scarcely pass 
muster in the American Economic Association; but its 
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effectiveness at a union meeting or a Labor Day picnic, as 
a means of damning this type of profit-sharing in the eyes 
of workers, cannot be doubted. And labor would be 
entirely right in concluding that, at any rate, no special 
gratitude was due from it over the adoption of a scheme of 
which the primary requirement is that it shall increase the 
profits of the employer through additional efforts of his 
employees, at no cost to himself. For precisely this, of 
course, is the essence of all forms of profit-sharing for profit. 
It is not a sharing of anything which the employer had, or 
could have had, apart from the sharing. 

It is clear, then, what our conclusion must be with respect 
to the probable effect of this type of profit-sharing on indus- 
trial relations. When its details are intelligently and 
liberally planned, its introduction may sometimes—under 
certain conditions and within very narrow limits—help to 
create a somewhat friendlier and more co-operative attitude 
on the part of the wage-earners, at least in non-union estab- 
lishments; though even in such cases, the persistency of this 
effect over a long period of time is questionable. But we 
shall deceive ourselves if we look to such a plan for a solu- 
tion, or even for material aid towards a solution, of the 
social problem. The deeper causes of industrial unrest 
remain untouched by it. The belief that any substantial, 
general, and lasting improvement of the relations of capital 
and labor to one another and to the rest of the community 
can be brought about by the adoption of a simple device 
which is to cost nobody anything, is but a curious survival 
of a disappearing kind of economic optimism. It is a form 
of the theory that omelets may be made without breaking 
eggs. 

3. There is, however, a third type of profit-sharing, con- 
stantly confused with the foregoing, but differing from it 
fundamentally in purpose and underlying theory. It may 
be described as profit-sharing not for the sake of profits but 
for the sake of sharing. In the long run, it is true, it may 
turn out to be profitable to all concerned; but it is not sub- 
ject to the initial condition that its adoption shall be to the 
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pecuniary advantage of capital as well as labor. It con- 
sists in a voluntary surrender by the present owners of an 
enterprise of a substantial portion of any profits which 
may be earned by it—not merely of a portion of the excess 
profits produced by the sharing. If no increase of earnings 
should result, the purpose of this type of profit-sharing 
would not be defeated. Such a plan implies a conviction 
that the existing method of distributing the earnings of 
industry between the two classes of participants therein is 
in some degree inequitable or socially inexpedient; and that 
the employer is therefore under a moral obligation—after 
interest upon capital, and wages, have been paid at the 
current rate—to divide the remaining profits with all those 
actively engaged in the business. 

Examples of profit-sharing of this type are not numerous 
in America or elsewhere; in the Labor Bureau’s investiga- 
tion in 1916, only three profit-sharing companies, out of 
sixty, gave it as the main object of their plans to furnish 
“fan equitable distribution of the profits of the undertaking, 
irrespective altogether of hopes for increased efficiency.” 


Among the small number of such companies is one of the 
two oldest, and in many respects the most interesting, of 
American profit-sharing enterprises. Its plan is summa- 
rized as follows: 


“After a 6 per cent dividend is paid upon the outstanding stock, the 
entire remainder of the year’s profit is invested in the business and in the 
form of 6 per cent stock is distributed among the employees and cus- 
tomers. Every participating employee receives his regular wage, a 6 per 
cent cash dividend upon the stock which he already owns, and the year’s 
dividend in the form of additional 6 per cent stock.” 


The employees now own one-third of the capital stock; 
their shares have full voting power, and they are repre- 
sented on the Board of Directors. Dividends on wages 
have fluctuated between 10 per cent and 30 per cent. In 
this case, it will be observed, the original owner of the 
capital stock takes no part of the profits, other than 6 per 
cent on the portion of the present capital owned by him. 
A similar plan is in force in a department store in Boston, 
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except that half the profits (after 7 per cent has been paid 
on capital) go to six managerial employees, the remaining 
half to the 2500 other employees in proportion to salaries. 

It is not, however, essential to the type of profit-sharing 
under consideration that no profits (in addition to ordi- 
nary interest) should go to capital. The general adoption 
of this feature of the two plans mentioned would probably 
be economically disastrous; for it is unlikely that the entre- 
preneur’s, as distinct from the lender’s, reward can safely 
be eliminated from among the motives on which the main- 
tenance of adequate production is to depend. This third 
sort of profit-sharing, like the second, contains no principle 
for definitely determining what fraction the workers’ share 
should be; but, if it is hoped to affect materially the rela- 
tions of labor and capital, that share must, at the least, 
be far greater than would probably be immediately justi- 
fiable in any system of profit-sharing for profit. The most 
promising form which such a plan might take, at least 
experimentally, would be an offer by capital to ‘‘go halves” 
with labor in the entire net profits of the enterprise, in 
which the two constitute equally indispensable factors. 
That labor, having been granted half, would presently be 
found demanding the whole, is, indeed, possible; but it is 
very far from certain, since the working of such a plan 
would mean for labor a liberal education in economic reali- 
ties, such as it now lacks. 

If there were much chance of its extensive adoption, 
profit-sharing of this type would deserve serious considera- 
tion, as a program of reform in distribution from which both 
an increase in production and a very great improvement of 
industrial relations might be hoped for. Compared with 
many other schemes of social reform which now have the 
support of large organized movements, this program seems 
compact of wisdom and prudence. It leaves ordinary 
interest untouched—and therefore does not destroy nor di- 
minish the incentive to thrift. It presupposes no abandon- 
ment of the competitive régime in production and market- 
ing. In the form of an equal sharing by entrepreneur and 
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labor, it leaves an appreciable, though a diminished, incen- 
tive to the spirit of industrial and commercial enterprise, 
and provides a recompense for the taking of risks. Since 
boards of directors would still be free to reserve, as at 
present, a large proportion of corporate income for reinvest- 
ment in the enterprise, and since a part of the worker’s 
share might also be regularly reinvested in the business, the 
provision of new capital for the expansion of industry 
would probably be not much less secure than at present. 
Such are the negative merits of the plan which we may call 
profit-halving. Its positive merits consist in its probable 
effect upon production and its probable effect upon indus- 
trial relations. The incentive to increased efficiency which 
profit-sharing on this scale would hold out would probably 
be great enough to yield actual results. And it would at 
least tend strongly to produce changes in the state of mind 
of the worker which would.profoundly affect his attitude 
towards his work, towards his employer, and towards the 
rest of society. It would, if generally adopted, bring about 
to a great degree an actual identity of economic interest 
between what are called capital and labor. Since the 
worker would get half the profits, methods and policies 
favorable to the increase of profits would be not only 
actually but—what is more important—also obviously 
and directly to his advantage, as well as to that of the 
employer. Capital and labor would be in the same boat, 
and would know that they were; because every laborer 
would become in some degree—and eventually in no 
negligible degree—a capitalist, and the economic class 
distinction would be in great measure obliterated. Until 
that is, by some means or other, accomplished we need 
expect no peaceful or secure social order. The profit-halv- 
ing plan would gain an incalculable moral momentum from 
the start from the worker’s knowledge that the employer 
was not—as in profit-sharing of the second type—gain- 
ing additional profits through the introduction of the 
scheme, but was on the contrary making an actual sacrifice. 
Combined with co-operative management or an “‘industrial 
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republic,” such as already exists in one great American 
plant described by Mr. Paul W. Litchfield in a recent vol- 
ume, such profit-sharing would develop into a genuine 
co-partnership between the organizer of industry, repre- 
senting invested capital and directive ability, and the work- 
ing foree—a co-partnership in which labor would be 
sobered by an acquaintance with the actual economic 
problems and difficulties of the enterprise and by the fact 
that a large part of its own income would depend upon the 
success of the business. 

Profit-halving, no doubt, like other types of profit-shar- 
ing, would be opposed by trade-union leaders; its natural 
tendency would be to make unionism seem less important 
to the workers, and to diminish their class-consciousness, 
since it would, as has been pointed out, partially and 
progressively diminish the economic class-distinction. 
It would make all workers direct and certain and substan- 
tial participants in the interests and gains of capital (in 
which alone lies much hope of lasting industrial peace). 
In short, it is quite possible that a program of this sort 
might gradually kill the labor-unions—kill them ‘‘by kind- 
ness’’—as it apparently has already done in the few plants 
in which it has been honestly tried. - And there is already, 
as Mr. John Graham Brooks has recently remarked, a field 
in which profit-sharing may well enter, not into conflict, 
but into competition, with trade-unionism. If, Mr. Brooks 
writes, the union leaders 


“are to capture the superior millions of the unorganized, they must make 
a better bid than the profit-sharers. For many years we are likely to see 
avery pretty competition here between those who believe that capitalism 
is to be reformed, but maintained in its essence, and those who would 
abolish the wage system and substitute control by labor organization.” 


But a better, or at least a more effective, bid can be 
made only by profit-sharing of the third sort; only by those 
whose willingness to share is not restricted by the condi- 
tion that they thereby make additional profits for them- 
selves, 
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The plan is, of course, applicable only in a part of the 
industrial field. It obviously could not be introduced in 
industries not operated for profit, such as government- 
owned public utilities. It would be without effect in in- 
dustries which habitually earn only ordinary interest on 
capital. It touches only a part of the problem of distribu- 
tion; for wage-earners’ profit-sharing does nothing for the 
consumer. It might, in fact, as some economists have 
suggested, tend to shift the principal line of economic con- 
flict from the relations between employer and employed 
to the relations between producers (including both employ- 
ers and employed) in the more “‘vital’’ and the less effectu- 
ally competitive industries, on the one hand, and the rest of 
the community, as consumers, on the other hand. But 
we already have in the United States one successful work- 
ing example of the combination of consumers’ with pro- 
ducers’ profit-sharing. And in any case, the situation of 
the consuming public could be no worse than it is now, when 
the workers in industries of this character hold and exer- 
cise—through the threat of disastrous stoppages of pro- 
duction—immense power to compel their employers to 
increase prices, in order that wages may be raised. 

Yet, be the plan itself never so practicable and desirable, 
the prospect of its adoption on any great scale is slight. 
For—at least as conceived by most of its advocates—it 
has not behind it the driving force of self-interest. Re- 
forms affecting the distribution of wealth are usually 
accomplished not by those who will lose but by those who 
will benefit by them. But profit-sharing of this type, if it 
is to be introduced at all, must apparently be introduced 
by the voluntary action of persons whose incomes would— 
certainly for some time, and perhaps permanently—be 
diminished thereby. The consent of the stockholders of 
thousands of corporations to a considerable reduction of 
their dividends would be necessary for the general estab- 
lishment of such a system, under any conditions which 
would make it conducive to industrial peace and social 
harmony. In short, a potentially costly act of civic virtue 
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on the part of great numbers of men must be presupposed 
by those who look to such a plan for a solution of the labor 
problem. And there is nothing in modern history to en- 
courage the belief that great numbers of men are capable 
of such acts of civic virtue. Their lives most of them will, 
indeed, cheerfully enough hazard in the cause of the com- 
munity, in time of war. There is no evidence that, in time 
of peace, they are equally ready to hazard their incomes. 
Whether there is any other real ‘‘road to industrial peace,”’ 
upon which no costly acts of civic virtue are needful, is a 
question which it would perhaps be discouraging to discuss. 

But whatever the future of profit-sharing, the beginning 
of wisdom in any discussion of the subject is a recognition 
of the irreconcilability of the three purposes which have 
here been distinguished. The attempt to combine them 
is the sure way to fail to realize any one of them. The most 
misleading thing that can be said about profit-sharing is 
the remark, in an otherwise illuminating and judicious 
book, that ‘‘profit-sharing for business reasons and for 
humanitarian purposes are not inconsistent’’—if ‘‘human- 
itarian purposes” include a substantial and enduring im- 
provement of industrial relations. No _ profit-sharing 
which “business reasons” will be likely to prompt tends 
in any significant degree towards the lasting establishment 
of a more harmonious and co-operative social order: while 
the kind of profit-sharing that might bring us far nearer to 
such an order is one which ordinary ‘‘business reasons” 
would in all probability condemn. Those advocates of 
profit-sharing who fail to face this fact, fail in consequence 
to point out the sole possible means to the consummation 
they desire. 

ARTHUR QO. LovEJoy. 


JoHns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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WHY DO ANIMALS FIGHT? 


WALLACE CRAIG. 


HE fact that all animals fight has attained immense 

importance in our day, because it is used as an argu- 
ment in favor of the doctrine that men also should fight one 
another, that warfare ought not to be abolished. This 
doctrine I shall speak of for convenience as militarism; 
which is far preferable to calling it Nietzscheism or Treit- 
schkeism or Prussianism, for all such names are invidious 
and more or less unjust. Militarists are at work in every 
nation, and in every nation they emphasize what they call 
the ‘‘biological’’ argument for war. They paint lurid piec- 
tures of ‘‘nature red in tooth and claw,’ dwelling on the 
many instances of rapacity, cruelty and destruction which 
undoubtedly occur in nature. They claim that theirs is a 
true picture of the life of animals, and also of the natural 
life of man. Their argument looks plausible, and it fur- 
nishes entertaining reading for the populace. But I believe 
it to be fallacious, partly because it exaggerates the cruel 
facts in nature, but far more because it misinterprets their 
meaning. 

The attempts to refute the biological argument for war, 
so far as I have seen them, have been inadequate, some of 
them even absurd. Some pacifists have claimed that ‘‘No 
animal fights its own kind.” Now, if the word pacifist 
means a person who longs to see war abolished, and who is 
willing to labor to the very best of his ability toward that 
end, I am myself a pacifist. But I believe that the cause 
of truth is more fundamental than the cause of any 
one man’s theory as to how to make peace. Let us tell the 
truth, regardless of consequences. And the essential truth 
in this matter is that every animal fights its own kind. 
If we wish to discover any biological support for a policy of 
pacification, we must not seek to do it by asking “Do 
animals fight?”’ That question is not worth investigation, 
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because the answer is already known. We must change 
the question and ask ‘‘Why do animals fight?” 

The militarists are ready with an answer. They claim 
that the means by which a race progresses, or even main- 
tains its present standard, is the killing of the less fit in the 
struggle for existence. And if the struggle to the death 
should cease, the race would degenerate. This presupposes 
the truth of the theory of the all-sufficiency of natural 
selection. Now, I shall not allow myself to be drawn into 
the debate between the rival theorists in genetics. I favor 
no one proposed solution of the problem of heredity and 
the method of evolution. On the contrary, I emphasize 
that this problem is not solved and that, therefore, the 
nilitarist has no right to base an argument for war upon 
one particular theory as to the origin of species. Our 
knowledge of genetics is not sufficient, and we doubt 
whether it ever will be sufficient, taken by itself, to settle 
the debate either for or against the biological argument for 
war. The pacifist is right in saying that the argument for 
war is ‘‘not proven,” but he cannot say that it is positively 
disproved, by what we know as to the method of evolu- 
tion. To find the evidence on which to base a positive ver- 
dict, we must turn away from the theories of evolution— 
which are all highly speculative—and examine at first 
hand the facts as to fighting among animals. 

To understand why an animal fights, we must watch its 
fighting behavior, and also study the relation of its fighting 
to its other behavior, to its life history—in short, to its 
whole economy. This cannot be done by the old-fashioned 
method of surveying the entire animal kingdom, collecting 
therefrom a mixture of fragmentary and miscellaneous 
information. On the contrary, our problem can best be 
attacked by an intensive study of one species, or one group 
of related species. And if it can be shown that even one 
flourishing group of animals has evolved into its present 
prosperous state without its members engaging in interne- 
cine strife, that is enough to prove that warfare is not 
hecessary for evolution. 
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My own specialty, as a student of behavior, is the Col- 
umbide, and I shall use pigeons as my chief examples, 
But I have studied other birds and mammals sufficiently 
to be sure that the statements made in this paper have a 
wide and general application among them. The birds and 
mammals are the most important animals for our problem. 
And the pigeons are a properly representative group: 
because, first, their behavior is typical; they quarrel and 
fight just about as much, or as little, as do the majority of 
birds. A healthy pigeon never allows another to trespass 
on his territory, or in any way interfere with his interests, 
with impunity. And, secondly, the pigeons are a “‘domi- 
nant’ group; that is to say, the pigeon family is found all 
over the world, it has evolved into a large number of spe- 
cies, and the number of its individual members is enormous. 
All signs indicate that the pigeon family is in the most 
flourishing condition and in a state of rapid, progressive 
evolution. If the members of such a group live and act in 
a manner contradictory to the militarist theory, this is 
sufficient to prove that the militarist policy is not necessary 
for the welfare or the evolution of a race. 

A friendly critic has asked me whether the generaliza- 
tions presented in this article are true of carnivores such 
as the lion. In reply I would say that I believe they are. 
The published accounts of leonine behavior, so far as I 
have read them, indicate that our knowledge of the lion 
is fragmentary and incomplete. But the lion is only a 
large cat. Feline behavior is best known in the common 
cat. All the generalizations set forth in the present arti- 
cle are true of cats. Some of them are less true of cats 
than of pigeons, but, on the other hand, some of them 
are more true of cats than of pigeons. For example, the 
felines “space out’? much farther than pigeons do, and 
consequently come less into conflict with each other. The 
terrible powers of the carnivores are exercised chiefly upon 
their prey, not upon their own kind. I never knew of a cat 
being killed by another cat in a fight. And our problem 
concerns only fighting between animals of the same species. 
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With reference especially to the higher vertebrates, we 
shall maintain and defend the two following theses: I. 
Fundamentally, among animals, fighting is not sought nor 
valued for its own sake; it is resorted to rather as an unwel- 
come necessity, a means of defending the agent’s! interests. 
IJ. Even when an animal does fight, he aims, not to destroy 
the enemy,! but only to get rid of his presence and his 
interference. 

I. The animal fights in order to gain or to retain posses- 
sion of that which is of value to him, such as food, mate or 
nest. With animals, as with men, the cause of a quarrel is 
very commonly a coveted territory. My dog drives away 
other dogs from my house and yard. In general, each 
agent drives away other animals from his own nesting 
place, his chosen place for sleeping at night, his place for 
basking in the sun, or other territory which he can appro- 
priate and use. Two animals fight only when their inter- 
ests conflict. This is the fundamental fact in regard to 
infra-human fighting. 

Animals do not enjoy fighting for its own sake. Unless 
his anger is aroused, the agent’s behavior indicates that he 
has no appetence? for the fighting situation; he does not 
seek it; when in it he does not endeavor to prolong it; and 
he reveals by his expressions that he does not enjoy it. 
On the contrary, fighting belongs under the class of nega- 
tive reactions or aversions;? it is a means of getting rid of 
an annoying stimulus. As McDougall says, the stimulus 
of the instinct of pugnacity is the thwarting of some other 
instinct. If the animal’s instincts are not thwarted, if 
annoying stimuli do not thrust themselves upon him, he 
will never fight. He fights only when he is attacked, or 
threatened, or his interests are interfered with. He does 
not go in active search of a fight, except in play, in which 





1We shall use the term “agent’’ for the animal whose behavior we are 
studying. His opponent we shall speak of as the ‘“‘reagent”’ or the “‘enemy.” 
The word enemy is thus used, as it is used by writers on the science of war, in 
4 non-invidious sense. 

*Craig. Appetites and Aversions as Constituents of Instincts. Biol. Bull., 
1918, Volume 34. 
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no injury is done to either side. Of course it is true that 
when necessity compels him to fight, he shows eagerness to 
attack, and joy when he achieves the victory; these are 
necessary in order that he may be a good defender of his 
rights. But when we try the experiment of keeping a bird 
in such a peaceful environment that he never tastes the joys 
of battle (except in harmless play), he shows no sense of 
loss, but is manifestly happier than the birds that fight. 
The pigeon, unless his temper is aroused, has no appetence 
for a battle. He has appetence for a great many other 
objects; as, water, food, mate, nest: if kept without such 
appeted objects he shows distress, tries to get out of his 
cage, and in every way makes clear to us that he is seeking 
the appeted object. But when he is kept without enemies, 
he never manifests the least appetence for them. This is 
true of all birds and mammals, so far as I know them. I 
am sure that it is true of the common fowl, although the 
cock is one of the most celebrated of fighters. It is a 
popular error to suppose that a bird such as the game cock, 
which shows unyielding bravery when in a fight, must 
necessarily be an aggressive bird, seeking the joy of battle 
for its own sake. The fact is that in the poultry yard the 
game cock is not a quarrelsome bird; if neighboring cocks 
do not unwarrantably thrust their presence upon him he 
lets them alone and attends to his own affairs. 

At this point the question naturally arises, Why do ani- 
mals fight so much as they do? For it is undeniable that 
under certain conditions there is a very great amount of 
fighting among them. In seeking an answer to this question 
it is important to notice the circumstances under which the 
excessive amount of fighting takes place. One of these 
circumstances is that of caged animals which are crowded 
so closely together that they constantly fall afoul of one 
another. Pigeons, if thus crowded in quarters that are too 
small for them, fight to a degree that is cruel and distressing. 
Since each pair of birds insistently drive trespassers away 
from their nest and from a certain territory around their 
nest, if the pigeon-keeper crowds the nest-boxes too closely 
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together constant fighting must inevitably result. Such a 
state of affairs is not natural. It does not exist in any spe- 
cies in a state of nature. And it has given to some theo- 
rists an exaggerated notion as to the frequency of fighting 
among animals. In a great many wild species the amount 
of fighting is, I am sure, extremely slight. 

Indeed, anyone who has watched wild animals with a 
philosophical eye must have been struck by the beauty and 
delicacy of the adjustments through which they avoid 
collisions with their fellows. Thus, in a flock of flying geese 
each goose maintains with astonishing precision the stand- 
ard distance between himself and the goose ahead of him. 
When a great number of robins are searching for worms on 
a large lawn, each keeps with a pretty faithful constancy a 
distance of two or more yards between himself and any 
other robin. This tendency to ‘‘keep one’s distance’’ is so 
widespread among animals and so various in its manifes- 
tations that it constitutes a study in itself. It is known to 
naturalists as ‘‘spacing out.’’ Birds ‘‘space out” their 
nests with similar regularity, the distance varying with the 
species. The bank swallow burrows within a foot or two 
from the burrow of his neighbor; the kingfisher prefers a 
distance which I should estimate at about a half-mile. 
The interesting fact about these myriad cases of spacing- 
out is that nearly all of them (of course, not quite all) are 
adjusted without fighting. Evidence indicates that in a 
vast number of cases the animal seeking a nesting-place, 
and finding one that is already occupied, peacefully passes 
on and looks elsewhere. These quiet cases of adjustment 
are likely to be overlooked by the observer; the cases of 
fighting are conspicuous and thus seem to be a greater 
proportion than they really are. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, there remain cases in 
which two animals, even among those that are in a free 
and natural state, may be observed to quarrel and fight 
throughout a whole day, and to renew the quarrel when 
they wake the next morning. The reason for such exces- 
sive fighting may be stated briefly as follows: 
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The adjustment of conflicting interests requires intelli- 
gent co-operation and some degree of social organization, 
Most animals, because of the low state of their intelligence 
and of their social organization, have a narrowly limited 
power of co-operating. That is why their differences must 
be settled so often by fighting. The following illustration, 
though simple, shows the point clearly. If we set up a 
new pigeon cote containing several compartments, each 
with its own door, and allow the pigeons to choose com- 
partments for themselves, it may happen that two males 
will choose different doors from the very first, in which 
case they may live side by side in peace. But it may hap- 
pen that on trying the new dove cote both males become 
enamored of the same door and each tries to enter it and 
make it his own. If these birds were endowed with reason, 
one of them would address the other in this wise: ‘‘ Friend, 
in this dove cote there is plenty of room for you and me and 
for our families. Let us agree that you shall use the right 
door and I the left.’”” But since pigeons are not endowed 
with reason they cannot make such a conceptual agreement; 
if both birds have chosen the same door they can adjust 
the difficulty only by fighting for it. In short, the reason 
why animals fight is that they are too stupid to make peace. 

That this is the true explanation is indicated by the fact 
that if we lend the birds our reasoning power, if we act as 
arbitrator and settle their disputes for them, they gladly 
accept our adjustments and live in peace. Thus, in the 
case of the two pigeons fighting for possession of the same 
compartment in the dove cote, if I take one of the birds 
and keep him in a different compartment until it becomes 
“‘home”’ to him, then I can let him out, he will return to 
his new home and leave his neighbor at peace in the one 
which he had first chosen. This is an illustration of what 
we said before (p. 268), that if aman who keeps a flock of 
birds acts as a ‘benevolent despot”? among them, admin- 
istering justice and successfully resolving all conflicts of 
interest, the birds under his rule show no desire to fight, and 
are happier than those that do fight. 
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The amount of quarreling among animals varies (other 
conditions being equal) with the degree of their stupidity. 
Some individual pigeons are much more quarrelsome than 
others. The truculence of some individuals is due to the 
fact that they were reared under unnatural conditions 
which kept them in constant brawls. If as adults they are 
allowed to live a free, normal life, they outgrow their ex- 
cessive. quarrelsomeness. As their experience increases 
they tend more and more to adjust their differences with 
their neighbors without fighting. This fact is of great 
importance for our problem; because it proves that as 
viewed by the birds themselves fighting is not a good, it 
is a necessary evil. 

The law that aggressiveness does not pay is conspicu- 
ously true among animals. The contentious pigeon, as 
every fancier can testify, brings disaster not only to his 
neighbors but also to his own cherished home and family. 
Hence it is not surprising that in the course of evolution the 
birds have become as gentle and peaceful as we know them 
to be, and that even the individual bird strives, with his lim- 
ited intelligence, to adjust the difficulties that arise between 
himself and his neighbors and to avoid actual fighting. 

II. These last observations naturally lead up to our 
second thesis, which is, that even when an animal does fight 
he aims, not to destroy the enemy, but only to get rid of his 
presence and his interference. This point is important, for 
if the militarist theory were correct, that the function of 
fighting in the economy of nature is the elimination of the 
“weaker” individuals or groups, then we ought to find 
that the behavior of the fighting animal is directed toward 
the extinction of the enemy’s line of descent, as, by the 
destruction of the reagent himself and also his eggs and 
young. But the behavior of animals does not conform to 
this theory. Especially among the higher vertebrates, 
observation shows that they do not follow the militarist 
policy, and without it they live and thrive and progress. 

The only animals which in any degree follow the mili- 
tarist policy are, I believe, those of parasitic habit. Some 
Vol. XXXI—No. 3. 3 
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of the ants, bees and wasps have become ‘‘robbers,”’ syste- 
matically destroying their congeners, even those of their 
own species, in order to appropriate their stores of larval 
food. It is a sad and discouraging fact that wherever in 
the animal kingdom some members have developed social- 
ity and co-operation and thrift, their very prosperity has 
furnished opportunity for the breeding of a race of despic- 
able parasites. But there is a grain of consolation in the 
fact which has long been known and has recently been 
emphasized by Professor Wheeler,* that the parasitic habit 
leads, in the course of time, to the destruction of the para- 
site itself. A specialist on the hymenoptera could prob- 
ably write a positive refutation of the militarist theory, 
by showing that those animals which do follow a militarist 
policy thereby lead to their own extinction. 

But I am not a specialist on insects. Among the higher 
vertebrates, parasitic behavior is found only in rare cases, 
as in that of the European Cuckoo. We are told that the 
young cuckoo works systematically to push its nest-mates 
out of the nest and thus destroy them. Such a systematic 
attempt to destroy its rivals is, I am sure, not to be found 
in any non-parasitic species. The young cuckoo exhibits 
the behavior that would be found in other animals if they 
followed a militarist policy, and makes clear to us by con- 
trast that they do not follow a militarist policy. The non- 
parasitic bird or mammal aims, as we said before, not to 
destroy his rival, but only to free himself from his presence 
and his interference. 

To prove this thesis we shall present an analysis of the 
animal’s fighting behavior. We shall inquire especially as 
to the behavior of that individual animal who is the better 
fighter of the two in the contest, the one destined to be the 
winner if the battle be fought out. With such an individual 
as agent, the reagent may do one of three things: namely, 
(a) flee; (b) submit; (c) persist in fighting. We shall 
describe the behavior of the agent in these three cases. 





’ Wheeler, W. M. The Parasitic Aculeata, a study in evolution. Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., 1919, Volume 58. 
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(a) If the reagent flees, the agent does not pursue him 
indefinitely and seek to destroy him. On the contrary, he 
pursues him only far enough to eliminate him from the field 
of interest about which the battle is being fought. Thus, 
when a dog has driven an intruding dog out of the territory 
over which he claims sovereignty, he does not pursue him 
farther (unless there be some other cause for the pursuit), 
but by barking and other expressions of triumph and satis- 
faction he shows that his end has been fully accomplished. 
So it is with all animals that I have ever observed driving 
others away from their territory or their mates or their 
food. That is all that the agent cares to accomplish. He 
shows no tendency to pursue the enemy to the death. 

That this generalization is true and fundamentally im- 
portant is evidenced by the fact that in many groups of 
animals, indeed in probably all animals in some degree, 
there has been an evolutionary change from destructive 
forms of fighting to forms of fighting which are merely 
expressive or ceremonial, which drive away the reagent by 
threatening or warning him without doing him any injury. 
This is a part of what Hocking‘ has named ‘‘the dialectic 
of pugnacity.’”’ The pigeon warns his enemy by a display 
which is highly ceremonious, consisting of elaborate cooing 
and gesturing. The celebrated mock-battles of the caper- 
caillie and of a great many other birds furnish other in- 
stances of the same trend in evolution. All birds and all 
mammals are endowed with instincts to threaten the 
enemy, to make feints, to hiss or growl or roar, or to vent 
their anger in other expressions which serve to warn the 
reagent and often cause him to flee without a blow being 
struck. It is important to notice that these attempts to 
drive away the enemy are used first, before the physical 
combat. Ifthe aim were to destroy the enemy he would be 
attacked silently and by stealth: but in most species he is 
hot so attacked; he is first warned, and given every opportu- 
hity to withdraw from the field. In a great majority of the 





‘Hocking, W. E. Human Nature and Its Remaking. New Haven, 1918. 
Chapter XXIV. 
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conflicts among animals, the ceremonial combat is all that 
is needed and all that is used: the reagent may withdraw as 
soon as he is threatened; or he may at first make a counter- 
display, but withdraw on discovering that the agent is more 
determined than he. The physical combat is resorted to 
only after the ceremonial has been tried and has failed to 
settle the dispute. 

(b) If the enemy submits, the agent ceases fighting. 
In pigeons this is witnessed again and again. In the heat 
of battle the agent may rush upon his enemy, jump on his 
back, peck him with all his might, and pull out his feathers. 
But if the reagent lies down unresisting, the agent’s blows 
quickly diminish into gentle taps, he jumps off his pros- 
trate foe, walks away, and does not again attack the enemy 
so long as he is quiet. This behavior is typical, and it proves 
that the pigeon is devoid.of any tendency to destroy his 
rival. 

Further study of this behavior indicates that it is not 
merely negative, not merely the absence of an impulse 
to destroy. The bird has a positive impulse to quit fighting 
a non-resisting bird of his kind. One explanation of this 
impulse is to be found in the mode of instinctive sex recog- 
nition. When a male meets a stranger belonging to his 
own species, provided this male has not learned by experi- 
ence to discriminate the sexes, the only discrimination he 
shows is this: if the stranger fights, the agent treats it 
as a male; if the stranger refuses to fight, the agent treats 
it as a female; if the stranger first fights, then submits, 
the agent treats it first as a male, then as a female. This 
mode of sex recognition is so widespread in the animal 
kingdom that it seems to be fundamentally ingrained in 
the nature of the male. Audubon tells us that when he 
watched a battle between two wild turkeys, when one of 
them had been defeated, he was surprised to see that the 
victor, instead of injuring him, showed toward him the 
amorous behavior which is generally accorded to a female. 
Audubon need not have been surprised. Behavior of this 
sort is now known to be characteristic of a great many 
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animals ranging all the way from the lower invertebrates to 
the Primates. Thus we see that in the male animal there is 
a fundamental trait which tends to prevent him, and in 
most cases does prevent him, from doing any injury to a 
non-resisting member of his species. 

We showed under (a) that the enemy who flees is not pur- 
sued to the death. We have now shown under (b) that the 
enemy who submits commonly finds his life spared. The 
non-destruction of the enemy is more certain under (a) 
than under (b). An enemy who has fled from the field of 
operations is perfectly safe. It is but natural that an 
enemy who has submitted is not perfectly safe; the pugnac- 
ity may smolder, and may break out again into violent 
fighting. The facts are too complex to be treated in this 
short article. Suffice it to say that in those rare cases in 
which an animal, or a group of animals, kills a non-resisting 
member of the same species, such killing is in various ways 
exceptional or accidental ;> it is not a policy, not a common 
and regular form of behavior, and very far from being a 
systematic pursuit. 

(c) When the reagent refuses to flee and refuses to sub- 
mit, the agent is obliged to resort to physical force. It is 
extremely interesting to notice that even in this case the 
physical force used is often of a form which serves merely 
to rid the agent of his enemy without doing him any hurt. 
Thus, when the common pigeon quarrels with his neighbors 
on one of the high ledges on which they like to perch, his 
principal method of dealing with his opponent is to seize 
him by the nape of the neck, drag him to the edge of the 
ledge, and hurl him off into space. The bird that is thus 
hurled off spreads his wings and flies without injury. 

From what has been said thus far, it is clear that when a 
pigeon deals with a rival pigeon, his behavior is directed 
first toward inducing the reagent to flee voluntarily, then 
toward forcing him off the field. Only when these means 
have failed, when the reagent refuses to flee, refuses to sub- 





*See, e. g., W. H. Hudson. The Naturalist in La Plata. London, 1892. 
Chapter XXII. 
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mit, and is too powerful to be hurled off the ledge, only 
then does the agent endeavor to the utmost to injure his 
opponent. Then the two pigeons meet in a grim, silent, 
unrelenting, physical struggle. This brutally physical 
struggle appears in extreme contrast to the more common 
pigeon fights, which are highly ceremonious. Yet even 
these fiercest struggles, unless they are protracted for a 
very long time, do not result in the death of either combat- 
ant. And at any time when either combatant feels that he 
has had ‘‘enough,”’ he needs only to leave the field in posses- 
sion of the victor; he thereby saves himself from further 
injury. For even after the most prolonged and painful 
battle it still remains true that if the enemy flees or sub- 
mits the agent ceases fighting. 

In conclusion, we can give only a few brief statements 
as to the bearing of the facts of animal behavior upon human 
problems and upon philosophy. 

1. No bird or mammal follows a policy of non-resistance. 
And we find no trend of evolution toward a policy of abso- 
lute non-resistance. Even in the peaceful settlement of 
disputes each animal asserts his rights by expressing his 
determination, and often by making feints or threats. 
Further, each individual and each social group is prepared 
to resort to force, and to exert force to the utmost, if neces- 
sary, in order to defend its interests. Defensive fighting 
pays. 

2. On the other hand, aggressive fighting does not pay. 
Among animals, as among men, fighting is a wasteful and 
harmful means toward the attainment of the ends sought 
by the contestants. In adaptation to this fact, we find 
that both in the history of the race and in that of the 
individual there is a trend away from destructive forms of 
fighting, toward the adjustment of disputes by harmless 
means. Progress in this direction involves the develop- 
ment of intelligence, of self-control, and of a technique for 
the adjustment of difficulties. Such progress has been 
made by all the higher animals, in varying degree. Birds 
and mammals strive to control their angry impulses. They 
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cope with the problem of pacification, for their interests 
depend upon it. We human beings, when we strive toward 
world peace, are only travelling farther in the same line of 
progress in which our infra-human ancestors took the first 
steps. Whether we shall ever achieve world peace, I do 
not predict; because I do not know whether we can ever 
develop our understanding, our self-mastery and our 
political technique to a degree of perfection sufficient to 
cope with the immense difficulties of world organization. 

3. The third conclusion, which we shall present here 
chiefly as a criticism of militarism, is, in its broader aspects, 
a criticism of the whole ‘‘biological’’* philosophy of certain 
schools of current thought. This conclusion is that a dis- 
tinctively ‘‘biological”’ need for fighting does not exist. 
The reasons why animals fight are substantially identical 
with the reasons why men fight. These reasons all pertain 
to the subject matter of our first two conclusions, and they 
may be summed up in one sentence. Animals and men fight 
because they must conserve their interests, and their tech- 
nique for the adjustment of conflicting interests is too im- 
perfect to adjust all cases of conflict. This, we believe, is 
the only true argument for war. The militarist denies that 
this is the whole argument. He says that if we ever should 
achieve a world organization which would adjust all con- 
flicts peaceably and abolish war, the race would degenerate, 
because war is a “‘biological”’ necessity. His ‘‘ biological” 
argument takes two forms; viz., (a) the definite; (b) the 
indefinite. 

(a) The definite ‘“‘biological’”’ argument is based upon 
the theory of the all-sufficiency of natural selection. In 
reply to this argument, I do not need to offer any opinion 
as to the method of evolution. All I need to say is that, 
whatever the method of evolution may be, it cannot be in 
contradiction with the facts of animal behavior. And the 
facts of animal behavior prove that fighting to the death 





* This word is put in quotation marks to make clear that our criticism is 
aimed, not at biology proper, but at the misuse of biological theory by certain 
philosophers and writers on human affairs. 
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is not necessary for the welfare or for the evolution of a 
race. 

(b) The indefinite form of the argument pictures a mys- 
terious, irresistible ‘‘biological’’ necessity or ‘‘ destiny,” 
which threateningly overhangs our human efforts and will 
cause the extinction, or at least the degeneration, of any 
people that lives up to its humanitarian ideals. In answer 
to this, I have given evidence to prove that the animals also 
are humanitarians. The higher animals strive to avoid 
destructive fighting, and some large and important groups 
of species have so far achieved this result that they have 
reduced fatalities to a negligible quantity. These great 
groups of animals have been evolving their pacific régime, 
and thriving under it, for millions of years, and are today 
in a state of progressive evolution, the very opposite of 
degeneration. Therefore, we may brand as false and con- 
trary to the evidence of facts, the militarist statement that 
degeneration threatens to overtake us if we should put into 
practise our humanitarian ideals. 


WALLACE CRAIG. 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 
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THE SOCIAL UNREST OF THE SOLDIER. ! 
RALPH M. EATON. 


HERE has been a great deal of casting the white light 

of realism upon war now that the world has settled into 
astate of semi-peace. This was not fashionable during the 
War. It was defeatism. But now we are relieved of look- 
ing upon the bright side of things, and can add up accounts. 
The sentiments and emotions of the War are stale. People 
no longer care for them. They put them aside as hateful 
dreams and deceptions to be wiped from honest memories. 
The soldier has come back. For the most part the world 
has been sadly disappointed in him. It has recognized its 
idealization of him—-its extravagant praise of heroism, devo- 
tion, sacrifice, consecration to the ideal, etc.—as a passing 
phase of its war psychosis. A popular novel announces 
in its foreword that, although it mentions the War, it 
“should not be dismissed, should not even be character- 
ized as a ‘war book.’” This is an index to the temper of 
the age. 

Mr. Procter in the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS 
for November speaks in this vein of disillusionment. After 
giving an admirable and realistic analysis of the soldier’s 
motives, he concludes: ‘‘My general verdict on war is 
that it leaves us infinitely poorer morally.’ ‘‘War is the 
business of killing,” he says. ‘‘. . . War is the direct 
opposite of civilization and the direct opposite of morality.”’ 
He pictures the returned soldier as ‘‘drained emotionally” 
and as unfit to enter again into the peaceful business of 
society. 

What Mr. Procter says of the returned soldier is true. 
The last two years have witnessed a steady process of pull- 
ing to pieces the war heroes. The idols have been found to 
have feet of clay. We hear no more of the regenerated 





‘In reply to T. H. Procter, ‘‘The Motives of the Soldier,” in the InTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics for October, 1920. 
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soldier, of purgation by fire and sword, of the strange light 
of vision in the eyes of the men who have stood face to 
face with death. All this belongs to another age. 

The returned soldier has consistently been the social 
misfit. In many cases he was unwilling to go back to his 
old job. He wanted something different, something new. 
If he did go back to his job, he was lazy; and often in the 
end he gave it up. A banker told me regretfully of a young 
man whom he had taken at fourteen and trained in the 
ways of office work and business success. The War ruined 
him. He stayed in the office only a month after he came 
back from France. He preferred to return to France 
without any prospect of business success, without even a 
means of livelihood. The men from the country were 
unwilling to stay on the farms. The returned soldiers 
flocked to the cities. It was evident that something had 
happened to the men who went through the baptism of fire; 
something which instead of uplifting them, made them un- 
willing and unfit, without great effort, to take their place 
in society. The many employment agencies and recon- 
struction bureaus often worked in vain at finding places 
for the soldiers. Business and industry are run on a profit 
and loss basis. They cannot take inefficient workers even 
if their services to their country do give them some claim 
to employment. The soldier became in a great many 
instances an object of charity. A Boston paper published 
recently the following announcement: ‘‘6,000 ex-service 
men and families of Greater Boston are depending upon 
Boston Metropolitan Chapter, American Red Cross, for 
help. Unless $200,000 is raised our obligation to those who 
fought for us will be unfulfilled.” 

The extent to which the soldier has been willing to capi- 
talize this obligation of society to him has been another 
noticeable feature of his post-war psychology. In both the 
United States and Canada the soldier has demanded 4 
large bonus. He has become a thorn in the side of the 
politicians. Through ex-service organizations he can hold 
a club over some of the policies of nations. This is pal- 
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ticularly true of the United States, where the American 
Legion is daily gaining strength. 

The soldiers have created these powerful ex-service 
organizations for several reasons. First, they want to 
perpetuate the comradeship and solidarity which the War 
developed. Then, they want to wield some measure of 
control in the society for which they fought. There is also 
the very strong desire to uphold the feelings, the prejudices, 
and the cause for which they stood. It is this motive which 
has caused the American Legion to be on the reactionary 
side of almost every social issue. They are carrying on the 
war attitude. They are looking backward to the days 
when free speech was dangerous as giving succor to the 
enemy, when political opinions were punishable under the 
Espionage Act, when labor agitation stood in the way of 
winning the War. 

But I believe that the most important of all motives in 
the formation of these ex-service organizations is a distrust 
of the society to which the soldier has come back. The 
soldier sensed that the society which was with him as 
long as he was fighting was likely to be against him when 
the War was over. Alone he would be powerless against 
the social order which would try to suck him in again. In 
union was strength to resist the pressure which must 
immediately be brought to bear upon him when he ceased 
to be a soldier. 

What happened to the soldier? Why did he become a 
social misfit? Why did he distrust and fear the society 
for which he fought? I do not think that Mr. Procter’s 
explanation is adequate. I do not think it is because he 
“is infinitely poorer morally” or because he is ‘‘drained 
emotionally.” 

The War was a release of social pressure in certain direc- 
tions. At the same time it applied a much heavier military 
pressure in other directions. The return to civil life has 
brought about a readjustment of these pressures. But the 
complex tendencies to action which the War unchained, 
the restlessness, the adventurous spirit, the return to prim- 
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itive methods of life, are not so easily bound up. The 
soldier’s life, having gathered an initial momentum in a 
new direction, refuses to go back into the old grooves. 

It is usually supposed that this release of pressure which 
war brings about is an unchaining of the beast. ‘‘ War is 
the business of killing.’”” We hear of blood-lust, of cruelty, 
of a return to the savage state. This is as much a fiction as 
the belief in the soldier’s regeneration. We have only to 
read such faithful accounts of the psychology of the soldier 
as M. Barbusse’s ‘‘Le Feu” and Phillip Gibbs’ ‘‘ Now It 
Can Be Told” to see that men do not take pleasure in 
killing. Only in tales of horror does the Mr. Hyde lurk 
beneath the Dr. Jekyll. Blood-lust is an uncommonly rare 
motive to action in war. It was so rare in the British 
Army that the military authorities, who thought it ought 
to be present, set about stimulating it in a systematic way. 
Mr. Procter describes the gruesome dummies on which 
the Tommy was taught to exercise his hate and his bayonet. 
This absurd artificial cursing, hating, lusting, all for a piece 
of lath and sacking, which was so essential a part of the 
British training, proves that it is difficult to teach men to 
kill in cold blood. I doubt very much if blood-lust is one 
of the innate tendencies of human nature. 

If it is not the brute, what is it that war unchains in 
men? 

First of all, war sets a premium on human ingenuity and 
skill of all sorts. It is not a man-to-man struggle calling 
for simple pugnacity and hate and anger. It is an exceed- 
ingly complex game. It summons men’s constructive and 
inventive instincts. Of course all the construction and 
invention is bent, in the end, towards destruction and waste. 

You may answer that war demands invention of the 
officer but not of the private. The private is a part of the 
machine and needs neither to construct nor invent, but 
only to obey orders. This is not true. If the private 
does not plan a campaign or invent a new poisonous gas, 
he does use skill and ingenuity in many forms. At the 
front the soldier is a kind of Robinson Crusoe, the army a 
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kind of Swiss Family Robinson. The soldier must be a 
jack-of-all-trades. He must scheme continually to make 
himself comfortable and life livable. 

This is a part of the struggle with the physical elements. 
Man is, perhaps, the most completely and successfully 
adapted of all creatures to his environment. He can sur- 
vive under almost any physical conditions which exist on 
the earth. He inherits from his ancestors vast reserves of 
ingenuity, power, nervous strength, and nervous co-ordina- 
tion which have enabled the race to endure in the struggle 
for life. War calls upon these reserves. In the exercise of 
them man discovers that he is continuous with the genera- 
tions who battled against the seas in thirty-foot ships and 
with the pioneers who tamed the wilderness. 

Above all, war stimulates the social instincts. It is a 
common undertaking, demanding such mutual support as 
no peaceful pursuit demands. The soldiers are forced into 
close, often disgusting contact; crowded into freight cars; 
piled like wood on barrack or dug-out floors; huddled into 
a single blanket or mudhole. They must learn to despise, 
to pity, and to help their comrades. There is no escaping 
into privacy. From this springs that comradeship, that 
interaction of the cells of the army organism, of which Mr. 
Procter speaks. 

Then there is the Wanderlust. The soldier is always 
going somewhere, and always wanting to be anywhere 
except the place in which his lot, for the time, puts him. 
The psychologists do not recognize any instinct of roving. 
I suppose the desire for change, for movement, is akin to 
curiosity and the tendency to reach out and grasp. Let us 
call it a developed and conscious form of that restlessness 
with which the tentacles of certain sea animals roam about 
in search of food. 

The tendencies to action of which I have been speaking 
showed themselves in a most marked way in the American 
Army. Mr. Procter observed the war-wearied Briton. 
His motives were somewhat different from those of the 
American. 
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The American Army was a young army. 


to war. 


motive for joining the army it is sub-moral. 


nothing of the sort. 
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It suffered 


from the defects of youth. The current criticism of it in 
the European mind was its rashness, its desire to rush be- 
yond its objectives, to take chances, and blindly to throw 
regiment after regiment when the chance failed. A Ger- 
man officer once in my hearing called the Americans 
“brave fools.” But if the Americans were young, they 
were, for that very reason, nearer to the type of original 
human nature. They had none of the apathetic, blasé, 
“‘fed-up”’ attitude which characterized the Tommy; nor 
any of the cynical resignation of the poilu, who summed up 
his reaction to everything in the phrase ‘‘c’est la guerre.”’ 
They were as crude as they were ingenuous; proud of their 
birthright, which they conceived as liberty—liberty to 
trample on French gardens and French sentiments. 
They were generous and impulsive; they hated deception 
and loved strong drink. I have heard more than one 
Parisian call them ‘‘grandes gosses.’”’ They were thrilled 
with the belief that the War was the great adventure. 

The spirit of exploration, of curiosity, of entering into 
the unknown which poured through the soul of the Ameri- 
can soldier, is, I venture to say, the first and one of 
the most powerful reactions of original human nature 


It is not difficult to agree with Mr. Procter that as a 


It is true 


that this call of the wild brought only a small proportion of 
the recruits. In the long run the British Army was most 
effectively replenished by compulsion of one sort or another. 
In America there was almost no appeal to this motive. 
The draft act swept all the available men into the War 
whether they wished it or not. The difficulty of voluntary 
enlistment in most wars seems to prove the comparative 
weakness of the call of adventure. In reality it proves 


Our safe and peaceful civilization with its manifold de- 
vices for preventing pain and inconvenience, with its 
industrial ruts, with its machine processes, places a tre- 
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mendous initial inhibition in the way of the adventurous 
spirit. We are discouraged from being rash. It is only 
the socially immature—the bright and irresponsible youth, 
or the primitive, underdeveloped man, who rushes to the 
colors in search of the great adventure. But remove the 
initial inhibition, burn the bridges, and place the man, by 
whatever means, on the road to war, and he will begin to 
be stirred by it. It will begin to be an adventure. 

The spirit of adventure is only a very general name for 
that release of pressure and the outpouring of complex 
tendencies to action of which I have spoken. It is like 
going on a camping trip or taking a journey to the North 
Pole. We visualize ourselves doing primitive and difficult 
things, and about the whole hangs the mystery of the 
unknown and the joy of discovery. A brief enough joy 
in the case of war! 

When this release is new, when all the liberated tenden- 
cies to action are feeling their way into consciousness, the 
soldier is, like the American, eager and rash. Very few 
of the Americans got enough of the War to be really fed up. 
To the old and tired armies of France and Britain, the 
edges of all these released tendencies were dulled by suffer- 
ing. The spirit of adventure was a motive left very far 
in the rear—as far back as the variety theatres of London 
and Paris. Mr. Procter is, of course, correct in saying 
that the motives which sustained the soldier were the 
moral ones, and, more important still, the mechanical ones 
of discipline and habit. 

Discipline is the military pressure. It acts in an essen- 
tially different way from the pressure of society in civil life. 
It is impersonal. It has no regard for the individual. It 
demands, above all things, obedience to orders. Its aim 
is to create reflex ares which will lead to the performance of 
certain acts at certain times. The soldier must become so 
knit to his rifle, to his squad, and to his officer that he will 
function automatically when they function. But discipline 
only vaguely and in a general way cares what the soldier is, 
or what he does, so long as these things do not interfere 
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with the performance of the reflex acts which make him a 
part of the mechanism. 

The soldier resents discipline strenuously enough when 
heisinthearmy. He understands that it is a restriction of 
his freedom. He knows that it has to some extent mecha- 
nized him. But when we readjust the pressure, take off 
the military inhibitions and put on the civil inhibitions, 
then the soldier begins to feel that life is cramped and 
small. He becomes Kipling’s soldier: 


“Me that ’ave been what I’ve been, 
’Ow can I ever take on, 
With awful old England again. 


This is why the returned soldier is a misfit. To go from 
the trenches to an office desk, from the seat of a lorry bump- 
ing along shell-swept roads to a factory, to be chained to a 
machine instead of to a squad of seven other human beings 
—it is not by any means easy. 

Who is to be blamed, the soldier or society? And are we 
to agree that it all comes about because war leaves the 
soldier ‘‘infinitely poorer morally’? 

William James proposes a ‘‘moral equivalent for war” 
because he believes that all the energies which war releases 
could be diverted and conserved and made to do work for 
the good of mankind, just as the physical energy of heat 
can be transformed into its mechanical equivalent of work. 
‘‘Modern war is so expensive,’”’ says James, ‘‘that we feel 
trade to be a better avenue to plunder; but modern man 
inherits all the innate pugnacity and all the love of glory 
of his ancestors. Showing war’s irrationality and horror is 
of no effect upon him. The horrors make the fascination. 
War is the strong life; it is life in extremis; war-taxes are the 
only ones men never hesitate to pay, as the budgets of all 
nations show us.’”? 

If war shows us that there are vast reservoirs of human 
engery which civilization does not tap, the unrest of the 





2 James, Wm., ‘‘The Moral Equivalent of War,’ in Memories and Studies, 
p. 269. 
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returned soldier proves another thing. Civilization cuts 
off and balks some of the most important human tendencies 
to action. The soldier’s inability to fit into society is due 
in some sense to the failure of society to fit original human 
nature. 

Modern industry and business are the best illustrations 
of what I mean. And it is in fitting into industry and 
business that the soldier finds most difficulty. 

The deadening effect of machine processes upon the life 
of the worker has formed one of the most important chap- 
ters in modern social thought. In the factory there is 
little scope for creation or invention. The spirit of adven- 
ture, the desire for change and novelty, make poor, not 
good workers. Industry does not let out any of that spon- 
taneous flood of energy. But suppressions turn into per- 
versions, and the spirit of adventure finds its realization in 
schemes of sabotage, in visions of violence and revolution. 
The unrest of the laborer in the coal fields and steel mills 
is of the same genus as the unrest of the returned soldier. 
They are both signs of revolt against a civilization which 
pinches human nature. 

What of the relation of men to men in business and in 
the factory? In business, competition is far more impor- 
tant than co-operation. Every one is for himself; the 
emphasis is distinctly not on the social motives. In the 
factory fraternizing among the workers curtails production; 
the boss is present to prevent sociability. In the great 
cities we are impressed with the cold contempt of class for 
class, and the intensity with which every individual strives 
to take advantage of every other individual. Our society 
is unsocial. There is very little of that ‘‘interaction among 
the cells” of the social organism which was comradeship in 
the army. 

Mr. Procter cites the prevalence of strikes and labor 
troubles as proof of the fleeting nature of the fraternity 
which appeared in the War. What opportunity had this 
spirit to endure with the great individualistic machine of 
civilization waiting to swallow up the soldier? With the 
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stay-at-homes doing their best to force the soldier back into 
the old unsocial tracks of competition, class struggle, mutual 
fear and distrust—and calling him morally degenerated 
when he refused to stay where he was put—how could the 
camaraderie of the War hold up? 

No. The returned soldier is not as good as he was for 
the purposes of modern society. But that is not because 
he has become a brute. He has not fallen away from 
human standards. Some of the blame rests with society. 
If war is inhuman, so is industry. And if, as Mr. Procter 
says, the real effect of war is that ‘‘it cheapens life,’’ so do 
modern business and the modern factory cheapen life. It 
is too often not life, but the material means to life which 
society values. 

Let us not say that waris good. Andon the other hand, 
let us not say that the civilization to which the soldier has 
come back is without stain. To be thrown out of adjust- 
ment to a very imperfect society is not to become a moral 
degenerate. Even if the returned soldier is a social mis- 
fit perhaps there is still a place for him in Heaven. 


RaAupu M. Eaton. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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HOW PHILOSOPHERS MAY BE USEFUL TO 
SOCIETY. ! 
THOMAS REED POWELL. 


OME word of apology is due from a mere lawyer who 
h/7 ventures to talk to a company of those who move in 
the higher realm of philosophy. My best excuse is that I 
was invited. I did not rush in; and I honestly fear to tread. 
But I recognize that I possess in ample measure the quali- 
fication desired by your committee on program. You 
have wished to hear from some one who is not a philosopher, 
and your wish is now to be fulfilled. In thanking you for 
the courtesy of your invitation, I beg to point out that it 
carries with it an obligation on your part to be charitable 
to my shortcomings to the full extent that they are charac- 
teristic of the qualification upon which you insisted. I 
have escaped being a philosopher, even though I sat under 
the same teacher of philosophy with whom John Dewey 
began his philosophic studies in the old Vermont college 
from which we both came. He was a noble gentleman, but, 
unfortunately for me, he could not make bricks without 
straw and his product varied according to the material 
with which he worked. I have also escaped being a philos- 
opher in spite of reading the first paragraph of most of the 
articles in the Journal of Philosophy during the past five 
years. Those of you who have read the succeeding para- 
graphs know better than I what I have missed. I some- 
times wonder just why I have been able to practice this 
self-restraint. Why is it that most of the articles written 
by professional philosophers have no compelling interest for 
those who are curious about both the speculative and the 
practical aspects of the problems that arise in running the 





1A paper read before the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association on December 30, 1920, as part of a symposium on the subject: 
“The Réle of the Philosopher in Modern Life, with Reference Both to Teach- 
ing and to Research.” 
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affairs of the world? I infer from the advance abstract of 
Professor Pratt’s paper that his answer is that philosophy 
has slight concern with such problems.? But I assume 
from the topic set for this conference that the rest of you 
are not equally retiring. It is not for an outsider to mix 
in such family quarrels. I can only commend your dis- 
position to hear all sides, and then pass on to my par- 
ticular task which obviously depends for its existence 
upon an assumption contrary to that which Professor 
Pratt cherishes. 

I find this task less easy than it would have been had I 
written my paper as soon as your invitation came. Com- 
pliance with your request for an advance abstract has 
proved embarrassing. There was nothing to abstract, so I 
composed a prospectus, and in it I find that I have put the 
gist of all I have to say.* Yet I still must write my paper 





2 Professor Pratt’s abstract, as printed in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 17, 


pp. 690-691, is as follows: 

“The philosopher’s duties are twofold; toward the general public and (if 
he be a teacher) toward his students and his institution. Toward the general 
public the philosopher has the same duties as have other intelligent citizens— 
to formulate an opinion on important questions and to use his influence in 
what he regards as the right direction. Whether he has duties qua philosopher 
_— go beyond this will depend on the extent to which he can be said to be 

ssession of special knowledge or skill bearing on public questions. The 
philosorber as such may be regarded as a specialist in four fields—Psychology, 
thics, Logic, Metaphysics. As psychologist the philosopher may properly 
be regarde as a specialist on certain aspects of certain pu ublic questions; and 
with this special knowledge goes a corresponding duty. It is very doubtful 
whether in any of his three other capacitities he has anything of special value 
to offer to the public. 

“ He should refrain from spending more than a little of his time on practical 
issues for still another reason, namely because he has other things of importance 
to do; and if he devotes himself largely to solving the world’s practical difficul- 
ties he will perforce neglect some of his more special duties and will bring 
philosophy into disrespect. The practical applications of philosophy are 
merely its by-products. The chief function of the philoso har consists in 
championing and keeping alive the spiritual life of man. ‘Hopecially in the 

age in which we live is there great need of this.” 


3 This prospectus, as printed in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 17, pp. 688- 


689, is as follows: 

“The contribution of the philosopher to the solution of the problems of the 
social sciences may begin by shedding light on the questions whether the social 
sciences are sciences and whether their problems are susceptible of solution. 
The philosopher, as an outsider, may be expected to be free from a number of 
assumptions unconsciously accepted by students of special aspects of social 
relations. He can therefore help them to uncover these assumptions and trace 
them to their origins. He can show them the extent to which their methods 
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while the mood in which I drafted the prospectus has yielded 
to one so different that I might easily be convicted of false 
impersonation of myself. For in the interim I have been 
disobedient to the injunction ‘‘Do not open until Christ- 
mas” and have been revelling in the immortal letters of 
William James and the poems of Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son. I have attended a funeral on the white Vermont hill- 
side where four generations of my family are buried, and I 
have been deceiving my children about Santa Claus. 
These are not experiences to make one intent on considering 
how the philosopher can help solve the problems of society. 
They make one sympathetic towards Professor Pratt’s 
eredo that ‘‘the chief function of the philosopher consists 
in championing and keeping alive the spiritual life of man.” 
If any or all of you can feed and warm the craving spirit of 
man by a tithe of a tithe of what William James has done, 
and thanks to the immortality of the printed page will 
always do, God forbid that you should be distracted by 
the problems of society. Gratitude for William James 
tempts one to be tolerant even towards those of you who 
incline to the Moody and Sankey school of feeling and ex- 


pression. Blessed are the music makers and the dreamers 





are common to a number of disciplines and put them in touch with develop- 
ments elsewhere that have a bearing on their special work. He can teach 
them to be more critical of their modes of reasoning and of their canons 
of judgment. He can tell them when they set artificial boundaries to their 
inquiries and can hint to them what lies beyond. He can help them to see 
how much of their judgments is based on technical, expert knowledge, and how 
much is mere personal preference. If he approaches them in a humble spirit 
he can teach them to be humble. 

“To do effectively what is here suggested, each individual philosopher 
should acquire familiarity with some one of the special fields of inquiry in 
which students of society claim a proprietary interest. Law has a special 
claim to attention because it is made up of a series of human judgments which 
are for their purpose authoritative. Here issues are really settled, so far as 
concerns the case at bar. Out of a series of antecedent facts arises a new fact 
which must be taken account of. Much of the law is philosophy in action. 
Whether good or bad philosophy it actually does a genuine job. In so far 
forth it is so whether it is so or not. Law is solid food for philosophers to 
sharpen their teeth on. A study of authoritative human judgments is a study 
of ethical ideals or of practical compromises that are matters of fact and not 
merely of aspiration. Philosophers may perhaps profit from walking in places 
where they are sure to know when they stub their toes. In learning enough 
about law to be able to help lawyers improve their methods and their product, 
philosophers may gather material which is of use for their philosophical in- 

uiries and may acquire greater skill in keeping their feet on the ground while 
their heads are in the air.” 
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of dreams whenever they minister to those who have need 
of them. Yet as I think again of those first paragraphs of 
your articles in the Journal of Philosophy, I begin to doubt 
whether my spirit has been more cold or hungry than it 
would have been had I read on to the end. I find so many 
of you obsessed with the technique of an esoteric discipline 
quite remote from the spiritual life of man. And so I am 
persuaded that no stone should be hanged about my neck if 
anything I say should tempt the least or the greatest among 
you to follow the trail of this conference into the fields 
which students of society have marked out. I fear no loss 
to the spiritual life of man from any such excursions. For 
I am confident that any of you with a spiritual message to 
give will find for your kindling insight the same need and 
scope in man’s relation to his neighbors as in his relation 
to himself or to the unseen. Even if there is occasional 
antagonism between these two relations, the way of the 
cloister is not victory but surrender. I venture to think, 
therefore, that Professor Pratt’s premise does not lead to 
his conclusion. I doubt if one can champion and keep 
alive the spiritual life of man if one neglects wholly the 
practical issues that arise in his relations to his fellows and 
to the institutions and associations around which so many 
of these relations gather. The truth that man does not live 
by bread alone is not confined to the life of the imaginary 
person who is abstracted from his human environment. 


I 


The general subject of this conference is, I take it, how 
can philosophy helpfully be brought to bear upon some- 
thing else than philosophy. Can it profitably nourish some- 
thing else than itself or profitably feed on something else 
than itself? The special topic suggested for my considera- 
tion is ‘‘the relation of philosophy to the social sciences” 
in the hope of finding out ‘‘how far it may contribute to 
these and to the solution of their problems.”’ The phrasing 
is not mine. It raises at once two questions which are, I 
take it, somewhat philosophical in their nature. Are the 
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social sciences, sciences? Whatever they are, are their 
problems susceptible of solution? The first question may 
be little more than an invitation to dispute about termi- 
nology. Yet terminology and classification may be conven- 
ient tools for getting at something more important. It is 
well, at any rate, to remind ourselves that the disciplines 
often known as the social sciences differ radically from 
other enterprises with which the term ‘‘science”’ is a claim 
to kinship. Of centigrams and centimeters and of con- 
trolled and repeated experiments, the so-called social 
sciences know comparatively little. They are, it is true, 
making increasing use of index numbers and coefficients of 
correlation, and are thereby approaching more nearly to 
precision in the collection and co-ordination of their chosen 
groups of facts. They are subjecting some of their hypothe- 
ses to modes of verification which tell them at least some- 
thing about the margin of error. Yet these tools are at 
the mercy of but a few of the thinkers in the fields of 
inquiry frequented by students of society. Most of us 
have to do the best we can in some other way. As Mr. 
Justice Holmes has put it: 


“Tn the law we only occasionally can reach an absolutely final and 
quantitative determination, because the worth of the competing social 
ends which respectively solicit a judgment for the plaintiff or the defend- 
ant cannot be reduced to number and accurately fixed. The worth, that 
is, the intensity of the competing desires, varies with the various ideals of 
the time, and, if the desires were constant, we could not get beyond a 
relative decision that one was greater than the other. But it is of the 
essence of improvement that we should be as accurate as we can.” 


‘‘Being as accurate as we can”’ seems a fairly good general 
definition of scientific method. It demands higher talents 
‘than those that merely tot up items. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, it is sometimes possible to weigh the imponder- 
able and to grasp the intangible. This is done by the ward 
politician, and it is one of the tasks of the student of politics. 
As philosophers are familiar with both the heaviest and the 
lightest imponderables and are at home with the most 
elusive and the most cageable intangibles, they may be 
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expected to help their less gifted colleagues in handling 
such shadowy substances with as firm a grasp as their 
shadowy nature permits. 

Where counting and weighing are not possible, we need 
some other technique. In dealing with social problems 
we need a technique that is born of imaginative sympathy 
and is controlled by honest and clear-headed dispassionate- 
ness. We need both passion and the governance of pas- 
sion. We need the proper fusion of feeling and thinking. 
We need men versed in discerning and evaluating both 
simple and complex relations, in distinguishing the endur- 
ing from the evanescent, the trivial from the fundamental, 
the symbol from the substance. We need men who can 
keep their heads in the presence of the passion that comes 
from fear or from desire. In a word we need men who have 
the philosophic spirit. This spirit cannot get us far without 
a knowledge of the facts. But it can help us to get a knowl- 
edge of the facts. For this philosophic spirit where shall we 
turn more hopefully than to the philosophers and to those 
who have sat at the feet of the philosophers? Whether you 
study our specific problems or not, you will help us to deal 
with them if you give us examples of that fine temper and 
discipline of the mind which the pursuit of philosophy 
professes to produce. Be a model of clear perception and 
calm reflection, and your students will be better citizens and 
governors. Be a master of sifting and weighing evidence, 
and your students will be better jurors and judges. Know 
when you do not know, and your students will be less likely 
to indulge in the dogmatism that is the easy offspring of 
ignorance. Control the instinct for partisan bias, and your 
students will be more eager for balances untipped by preju- 
dice. Without these qualities you cannot contribute to 
the solution of our problems. With them, you cannot keep 
from contributing. By and large, I take it, your indirect 
influence on the minds of those who sit in your class rooms 
will be a more potent force for good or for evil in public 
affairs than any specific contributions that you will make to 
the discussion of social problems. Your opportunity is 
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the greater because so much is expected of you. You are 
regarded as the high priests in the temple of wisdom. If 
you turn out to be little shambling acolytes, the temple 
itself loses its sanctity. 


II 


With the requisite qualities of mind, and the power to 
use them in the presence of temptation to resort to qualities 
less noble, you need not greatly care whether you are 
applying them to the problems of metaphysics or of law or 
economics or history. It is essential, however, that you 
be not ignorant of that to which you apply them. It will not 
do to emulate the student who wrote in his examination 
paper that he did not know the facts but understood their 
significance. Before you apply your powers to the handling 
of social problems you must understand what those prob- 
lems are. You cannot understand the labor problem from 
the economics you learned a generation ago or from what 
you read in the newspapers. You cannot understand inter- 
national relations by reading diplomatic notes or the 
speeches of presidential candidates. You cannot under- 
stand constitutional law from reading the Constitution or 
a few scattered opinions of the judges. Your look from the 
outside can be of great value just because it is from the 
outside; but this value is conditioned on your knowing 
what you are looking at. Do not flatter yourselves that 
you have the secret of an intellectual poultice that will 
heal the body politic whenever or wherever applied. The 
a priori remedies for social ills are many, but their cures 
are null. And here I may venture the opinion that there 
are no cures for social ills that have ever proved complete or 
lasting. We do not solve social problems. At best we es- 
cape from them by means which leave other problems less 
vexing. At worst we jump from the frying pan into the 
fire. A purely intellectual problem can be solved, because 
it can be created so that it has the seeds of its solution. 
The mind giveth, the mind taketh away; blessed be the 
name of the mind. But the problems of society do not 
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stay still long enough to be solved. While we are passing 
judgment, the facts have changed, and we render our ver- 
dict on an hypothesis instead of a reality. Our very verdict 
is one of the facts that enter into our problem. It often 
unsettles more than it settles. 

I have purposely let myself go beyond my depth so that 
I may raise a Macedonian cry. I feel strongly that students 
of law and of economics do not realize the extent to which 
they concern themselves with hypothetical issues of their 
own creation. I am convinced that often they deal with 
fantasies rather than with facts. I know that they need to 
have some one come and help them out. We intellectualize 
our problems and thereby we falsify them. If you realized 
how much of legal and economic analysis is nothing but the 
tight articulation of loose artificialities, you would burn 
with missionary zeal. I do not say that you could not be 
excused for passing by on the other side, if you remind us 
of the slogan that charity beginneth at home. But I do 
say that, if you have faults of your own, you can become 
more clearly aware of them by observing their counterpart 
in the doctors of law and of economics. This is not merely 
because it is easier to see the mote in your neighbor’s eye 
than the beam in your own. Much more is it, in my judg- 
ment, because the flaws and the artificiality in economic 
and legal reasoning show up more distinctly in the result 
than do similar sins in the enterprise of pure metaphysics. 
In law and in economics it often makes an important differ- 
ence whether you go straight or crooked. And in these 
fields, too, there is something more objective and tangible 
to talk about than in metaphysics. There are more extrin- 
sic aids to make use of in checking up what you have done. 
Internal consistency alone cannot so easily satisfy. Load- 
ing the premise is more readily exposed to view. Though I 
put my comparison dogmatically, I mean it only as a sug- 
gestion. To those of you who are skilled in metaphysics, 
the errors of the ways of your colleagues may be as patent 
as the errors of my colleagues in law are to me. In so far 
as this is so, I must abandon the first appeal of Moses to 
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Hobab in favor of the second that presumably prevailed. 
Instead of saying ‘‘Come thou with us and we will do thee 
good,” I will urge: ‘‘Leave us not, I pray thee; forasmuch 
as thou knowest how we are to encamp in the wilderness, 
and thou mayest be to us instead of eyes.” If for no other 
reason, come thou with us for we have need of thee. 

Of this need none can doubt. Our great dependence 
upon the technique of reasoning is too obvious to need 
elaboration. Judicial opinions are full of flabby classifi- 
cation and false antitheses, of words that say more than 
they mean, of vicious abstractions and unwarranted gener- 
alizations that obscure genuine issues. Probably the 
syllogism is neither used nor abused as much as might be 
expected. But I am sure that the dilemma is present in 
thousands of cases where it is not explicitly recognized, 
and that rash results are reached by grasping one horn 
firmly and entirely forgetting the other. That this is not 
always so is evident from a classic statement of Mr. Justice 
Holmes which I never tire of quoting. In discussing a 
question of the police power, he says: 

“ All rights tend to declare themselves absolute to their logical extreme. 
Yet all in fact are limited by the neighborhood of principles of policy 
which are other than those on which the particular right is founded, and 
which become strong enough to hold their own when a certain point is 
reached. The limits set to property by other public interests present them- 
selves as a branch of what is called the police power of the state. The 
boundary at which the conflicting interests balance cannot be determined 
by any formula in advance, but points along the line, or helping to estab- 
lish it, are fixed by decisions that this or that concrete case falls on the 
nearer or the farther side.” 

Here is the recognition that many legal problems as formu- 
lated present instances of the irresistible force meeting the 
immovable body, and that the formulations are true only 
in so far forth. If this happens when we confine ourselves 
to the accepted data of the law, I hesitate to think how 
often it must appear if the data of the law are not accepted 
as the sole criteria. How often would the philosopher 
armed with the meaning and the power of what the law 
rejects entirely look upon us lawyers as upon children play- 
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ing with dolls? How many revaluations might you thus 
force upon us? Not until you try can you know how much 
you might work ‘‘designs on the night of our knowledge, 

so that haply we know somewhat more than we 


know.” 
III 


Some of the most perplexing problems of jurisprudence 
arise from the double function of authoritative adjudica- 
tion. Each decree is both an end and a beginning. It 
settles something about the past. It projects something 
new into the future. I have the glimmering of an idea 
which I cannot express, that what is settled is not what 
we assume it to be. Every decision of an appellate court 
is a judgment on a hypothetical state of facts. The judges 
no longer care what is really so. They are interested only 
in what appears to be so on the face of the record from the 
trial court. We have an elaborate and in many respects 
an artificial mechanism for transmuting the deeds and in- 
tents of men into a printed record. In so far as the process 
of transmutation conforms to the required procedure, the 
record is final for the purpose of the law. But it still re- 
mains at best an hypothesis. The further issues raised by 
the hypothesis may be said to be settled when they are 
finally passed upon by the court above. There is an actual 
solution of a hypothetical issue. Some one must pay money 
or go to jail because of an opinion on an assumed state of 
facts. But the solution of such hypothetical issues may 
touch only the fringe of the actual issues. It is like settling 
the issue as to who shall be President without settling any- 
thing else. I do not mean by this dim gesture to point a 
contrast between the problems of law and of society and 
the problems of philosophy. There is, I doubt not, as 
great a proportion of hypothetical issues in philosophy as 
in law. But philosophers do not sit on the woolsack or 
wear the ermine. They are not fettered by res adjudicata 
and stare decisis. From stare decisis we see what I had in 
mind when I said a little while ago that our very verdict 
is one of the facts that enter into our problem. We have to 
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remember that our disposition of the controversy immedi- 
ately before us affects others yet tocome. We have to think 
about not only what we are thinking about but also about 
what we are going to think about it. We are always mak- 
ing points which help to establish a line. The greatest 
intellectual difficulties in the law arise from the fact that 
law is a system which demands a degree of coherence be- 
tween its several parts. These difficulties are unduly en- 
hanced by our pretence that the system is much more 
complete and closed than it really is. It really has many 
open pores and great leeway in its joints. We are borrow- 
ing all the time without realizing it. The worst of the law 
is the law that feeds only on law. As outsiders, philosophers 
might recognize this more readily than we who can usually 
fill our practical réle by merely frying in our own fat. You 
can make us as thinkers be more conscious of how much we 
borrow and so help us to see our need of borrowing and 
of borrowing wisely. And if in the process you are com- 
pelled to think more carefully whether your calling like 
ours brings myopia to those whose nose is always to the 
grindstone, and whether it is the worst or the best of 
philosophy that feeds only on philosophy, you will be reap- 
ing the assured reward of those who cast their bread upon 
the waters. Perhaps we may say not only that we have 
need of thee but also that we will do thee good. 

The presence of the dilemma in so many cases in law 
compels us to ask how the issues are decided when they 
cannot be settled by logic. The large answer is that the 
judges do what they think the best thing to do in the prem- 
ises. And so the law is an agglomeration of instances of 
what courts think the best thing to do. I am loth to believe 
with Professor Pratt that the philosopher as a specialist in 
Ethics has nothing of special value to offer the public in 
evaluating the things which courts have thought best. 
While the fields of law and of ethics are not coterminous, 
they have much in common. I fail to see how one can con- 
sider ethical problems without dealing with matters that 
concern the law. Unless the student of ethics is content to 
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take his standards from the Bible or from his own inner 
consciousness, he must be interested to know the standards 
which others hold and strive to apply. Unless the philoso- 
pher would be content to know what Robinson Crusoe 
should do with no Man Friday around to complicate mat- 
ters, he should be especially interested in the ethical prob- 
lems that arise out of the conflicting ideals and interests 
of men living in society. He should care about the obliga- 
tions that are deemed sufficiently important to be enforced 
as well as about those that are left to the forum of con- 
science. He should care about the standards that actually 
prevail as well as about those that he thinks or feels ought 
to prevail. And above all he should realize that the diffi- 
culties in ethics arise far less in the formulation of pre- 
cepts than in their application to concrete quarrels. By 
their fruits ye shall know them. The bite of the law is in 
its applications. In a judgment that is an order to the sher- 
iff, technique of reasoning and perception of values express 
themselves in ways that count. The applications bring 
precepts and formulas from the clouds to the earth. They 
and they only tell what the precepts and the formulas 
really mean. To quote again from Mr. Justice Holmes: 

“Our system of morality is a body of imperfect social generalizations 
expressed in terms of emotion. To get at its truth, it is useful to omit the 
emotion and ask ourselves what those generalizations are and how far 
they are confirmed by fact accurately ascertained.” 

And in another connection he tells us: 

“A generalization is empty so far as it is general. Its value depends upon 
the number of particulars which it calls up to the speaker and the hearer. 
Hence the futility of arguments on economic questions by one whose 
memory is not stored with economic facts.” 

Unless there is no such animal as an ethical fact, the same 
must be true of argument on ethical questions. An ethics 
which stops with the precept and cares nothing about its 
application or the process by which it is reached seems at 
best only a pleasant flight of fancy. And if ethics does 
care about the application and the process, it can find no 
more fruitful field for study than that of the law. I should 
lay especial emphasis on the process. The situations of life 
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are so infinite in their variety that a knowledge of ethical 
precedents would by itself help us little more than the mas- 
tery of Peter Piper Picked a Peck of Pickled Peppers helped 
the stutterer who found that it did not often oc-c-c-ur 
in c-c-c-onversation. What is needed for ethics is to incul- 
cate the ethical mind. What we call the legal mind devel- 
ops from intensive study of the process by which judicial 
decisions are reached. So it should contribute to the devel- 
opment of the ethical mind to devote attention to the proc- 
ess by which ethical decisions are reached by the courts. 
Continual practice in the discipline of forming ethical judg- 
ments has the same advantages over studying ethical 
principles that running has over reading about running. 


IV 

The discerning among you will observe that I have been 
thinking of you in your réle of pedagogue as well as in your 
role of philosopher, and that I have left it to you to make 
the proper apportionment of my suggestions. Even if it 
be conceded that the material of the law offers little to you 
as philosophers, it may still be urged that it offers much 
to you as pedagogues. By not confining yourselves wholly 
to the ruminations of philosophers you can help to overcome 
the ever-present evil in the existence of that educational 
device known as the curriculum. Who knows how much 
students have suffered from the impression that their only 
task is to master a subject and from the delusive comfort 
that when a course is over and the examination successfully 
completed they have, in the lingo of the undergraduate, 
passed off the subject? Of all disciplines, philosophy seems 
to me least entitled to be regarded as a subject apart and 
aloof from others. With all deference to professional 
philosophers who may differ, I submit that the love of wis- 
dom which is assumed to animate the philosopher is no 
passive adoration of some pure intellectual image. A man 
to be wise must be wise about something. Wisdom is not 
an end, but a means to other ends. It is a guide, not a goal. 
By bearing this in mind and letting it play its proper part 
in your instruction, you may extend the horizons of your 
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class-rooms and persuade your students that the qualities 
of mind which you exemplify and which you seek to incul- 
cate can be used in other ways than to pass examinations 
in philosophy. One of the greatest things we can do for 
students is to train them in philosophic method, using the 
word in its largest sense to cover the appreciation of values 
as well as skill in taking connected steps. But the best 
way to teach philosophic method is to make it do a piece 
of work, with as little self assertion in the process as possi- 
ble. And in saying this, let me hasten to confess the sin- 
fulness of this paper throughout. I hope some time to 
atone for it by writing the paper that this ought to have 
been. It should have taken some selected judicial opinions 
and shown how they cry for help from philosophers and 
have left it to you to see whether philosophers might save 
themselves in saving others. It should have given examples 
of the psychology, the ethics, the logic and the metaphysics 
that appear in the law and have left it to you to decide 
what you choose to do about it—whether you prefer to 
teach philosophy or to teach philosophically. 

I would not leave you with the impression that we have 
no philosophers among us. Those who wish to know what 
philosophy can do for the law have only to read the works 
of Roscoe Pound and of Mr. Justice Holmes. Of horrible 
examples to be avoided, there are many more whom it 
would not be courteous to name. The contrast between 
the good and the bad makes it all the more evident how 
much we need you. We look to you as the spinners of the 
golden thread. We wish you to weave that thread into all 
the fabric of life. The threads we weave need yours to 
make our texture what it ought to be. To those of you to 
whom concern for our problems would be a descent from 
your high appointed task, there is perhaps no better reply 
than to compare it with the other descents that are from 
time to time indulged in. For my part I confess that, if it 
is well to hitch your wagon toastar, it seems to me also well 
to hitch your star to a wagon. 

Tuomas REED PowWELL. 
Co._umBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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OBJECTIVE FREEDOM. 


PRABHU DUTT SHASTRI. 


BJECTIVE freedom is true freedom actualised in the 
world we live in. Subjectively, man is conscious of 
being free, and the knowledge of the freedom of will is rooted 
in this intuition. But it is not enough to be conscious of 
the fact that I can will what I will; in order to be able to 
enjoy that life of peace and repose which comes from a 
complete harmony of a multitude of wills, I must be able 
to actualise my subjective freedom in the world. It is only 
then that the various individual wills will cease to clash with 
one another. 

In Hindu Philosophy the conception of true (or objective) 
freedom is known as Jivanmukti, which means the attain- 
ment of mukti or freedom in this very life (or, more literally, 
while alive: jivat). Such freedom is most difficult to realise, 
and falls to the lot of those only who by means of a severe 
and long training have been able to experience their iden- 
tity with Nature. There is the same universal spiritual 
principle—the dtman—existing in man and pervading 
nature. It is the great cosmic illusion—Méayai—that 
creates the human error of differentiating the Self in man 
and the Self in nature. The fact is that man, by some 
kind of ignorance, dissects existence into the subjective 
and the objective. Howsoever, such a distinction may be 
necessary for the makeup and organisation of our knowl- 
edge and experience, it is ultimately false, and is at the 
same time responsible for many speculative errors when a 
mere distinction in thought is treated as a division in 
reality. Hindu philosophy attempts to set down the 
means enabling us to transcend the sphere of Maya and 
attain true freedom. It does not simply analyse the notion 
of such freedom, but lays down the practical steps leading 
to the path of its realisation, such as Sama, Dama, Uparati, 
Titiksha, Samd@dhana, etc. True freedom is true Yoga, 
Vol. XXXI—No. 3, 5 
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the freedom enjoyed by a Yogi, who attains to that spirit- 
ual vision by which he sees ‘‘the same one and the all”’ 
everywhere. In his consciousness all barriers and limita- 
tions of individuation cease to operate, since he transcends 
the very principle of individuation. He transcends space, 
time and everything else. This enables him to govern 
nature, and to attain to those eight kinds of perfections 
(stddhis) which are viewed as wonderful miracles. If he is 
true to the functions of a real Yogi, he does not care to dem- 
onstrate his mystic power by suchlike miracles, but leads 
a life of complete indifferentism, like that of an inert block 
of stone, as it were. He transcends the territory within 
which moral distinctions are called for or valid. He moves 
in the sphere of the non-moral. This is the very highest 
stage of self-realisation, which can hardly be appreciated 
by those who judge every conduct and every activity by 
their human norms of utility. We are all inclined to that 
way of judgment, and consequently highly-developed souls, 
the great saints and sages, appear to us as eccentric or mad, 
since they refuse to follow the usual lines of human activity. 
The stage next below this one would be that of the highest 
moral perfection, when man, conscious of his identity with 
the principle of the Good, or of his individual will with the 
universal human Will, is capable of doing the greatest 
amount of good to himself and to others. A true psychology 
of the moral self reveals the fact that working for the good 
of others is not by itself an ultimate motive. It may either 
be a means to the realisation of our own individual good— 
since man, existing as he does in society, can hardly realise 
his own good except through the social good—or may 
spring from the higher consciousness in which the barriers 
of individuation are lost and the individual feels that he 
should love his neighbour not because of his being a neigh- 
bour or fellow-man but because it is the same undivided 
atman that manifests itself in both. The ultimate motive 
is each man’s own good. Life is a great battle, in which 
each one must take part or perish on ‘‘the wheel of trans- 
migration.” In order to attain the life of peacefulness and 
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bliss, one has to fight this battle, and in this battle it is 
only individualism that counts. If you want to see the 
moon, you have to use your own eyes; by no means can 
you enable the blind man to see it. By self-culture and 
self-effort alone is it possible to approach the way to the 
Yogi’s peaceful and passionless life. 

The general trend of Western thought is not in favour of 
the realisation of a non-moral life, since it views the moral 
distinctions as ultimate and the moral life as the highest 
form of personal life. With this radical change in stand- 
point, the criticism hailing from either side falls beside the 
mark. It is only in some scattered utterings of the mystics 
that you find any attempted approach to the conception 
of true freedom referred to above, while it permeates the 
spiritualism of every serious-minded Hindu. The typical 
expression of the European mode of viewing the life of 
objective freedom is to be found in Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right, in which I believe Hegel appears to be at his best. 
I shall therefore attempt to give a very brief exposition of 
Hegel’s conception of Objective Freedom. 

There are, according to Hegel, three stages in the devel- 
opment of objective freedom, viz., Recht, Moralitdét, and 
Sittlichkeit. In the first stage, we find an external law im- 
posed upon us, and we are only required to obey it and not 
argue about its rationale. Our motives, our approvals and 
disapprovals, do not count. It is the sphere of mere legal- 
ity in which we live at this stage, when we are no more 
than mere persons. But at the second stage called Moral- 
itét (by no means identical with the English word morality) 
the ‘‘mere person” of the legal sphere is turned into a 
“subject,” and the law is not merely obeyed but also recog- 
nised and approved. In the sphere of Recht the mere com- 
mand was enough, but in the second stage it does not act 
as a motive at all unless it receives our internal acquies- 
cence. But there is still something better than the striving 
or the apposition of the subjective and the objective, and 
this is realised in the third stage called Sittlichkeit, which 
means objective freedom. Such freedom is incorporated 
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in the minds of the citizens and implies an implicit and free 
obedience to the moral law. This is the farthest limit 
Hegel’s thought could reach, and it obviously falls short of 
the conception of Jivanmukti of the Hindu systems. 

The reason is that to Hegel the true form of reality was 
the State—and even then, not the ideal State as in Plato, 
but the state as it actually exists (this is a point which 
offers much scope for criticism). In the State, says Hegel, 
the true moral will comes into the sphere of reality, and 
Spirit lives in its true nature. The State is a symbol of 
freedom as realised in the sphere of actuality. The highest 
morality in the State is based upon the carrying into effect 
of the rational universal will. 

But is such universal will always actually carried out? 
Does it mean that what is is right? At any rate, that is 
the obvious implication from Hegel’s view of the essential 
rationality of the State as it actually exists. This does not 
explain the raison d’ére of sin, evil, suffering, bad institu- 
tions and the like, which can in no sense be called right or 
rational. Hegel cannot answer this objection except by 
quibbling: ‘‘Sin issues in death; bad institutions must 
catch fire, because the nature of things is moral. The good 
alone is real.”’ 

Hegel’s discussion of objective freedom is thus carried 
into the sphere of political philosophy rather than of moral 
and metaphysical philosophy; hence there is not much in 
it to compare with the Hindu notion of objective freedom, 
worked out from a different standpoint. But a presentation 
of the two views may by itself prove of some usefulness to 
the student of philosophy. 

Prasuu Dutt SHASTRI. 


CaLcuTTa UNIVERSITY. 
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MODERNISM AND IMMORTALITY. 


CAVENDISH MOXON. 


HE Roman Catholic controversialists are to some ex- 

tent justified in their charge that in Protestant coun- 
tries the belief in immortality has ceased to count. Some 
persons who are religious believe that there is no future life 
for the soul after death. Others who accept the traditional 
belief fail either to make it a personal conviction or to 
connect it with their manner of life. The causes of this 
prevalent disbelief and uncertainty are chiefly two: 

(1) The spread of scientific knowledge and of naturalistic 
metaphysics has roused in many minds a vague feeling that 
the new theories have shaken the foundations of the old 
belief. And 

(2) the Church as a whole has persisted in the use of anti- 
quated defences against the new attacks and has refused to 
abandon untenable positions. 

This confusion of Christian thought is specially notice- 
able in regard to the idea of bodily resurrection. The 
ancient theory was at least consistent in teaching that just 
as Jesus’ body rose from the tomb, so in like manner will 
our bodies rise at the last day. But modern knowledge has 
compelled the reformed churches to allow their members to 
deny a bodily resuscitation in our case. Yet the Anglican 
bishops are trying to prevent the clergy from denying the 
literal disappearance or resurrection of Jesus’ corpse. If 
the bishops can conceive our resurrection in a new and 
modern sense apart from a reintegration of scattered parti- 
cles of matter, it is hard to see why the life of Christianity 
depends on our believing this new sense of resurrection to 
have been impossible in Jesus’ case. The bishops ought to 
extend their persecution to those who disbelieve their own 
physical resurrection or to allow the clergy to deny the 
tradition of the empty tomb in its miraculous implication. 

The Church will never stem the tide of unbelief by appeals 
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to authority or by refutation of the illogical dogmatism of 
unbelievers. The only way out of the present chaos of 
half beliefs is a way that calls for faith, patience, and 
courage. If the Church lacks these qualities she is better 
dead; if she fosters them in her members the result to-day 
will be that she will urge all truth-seekers resolutely to test 
the traditional arguments for immortality, boldly to burn 
the rubbish and then consider what is the essence of the 
old belief in the light of our knowledge and our religious 
needs. At the outset of our enquiry we may state what 
appear to be the results of the criticism of the traditional 
Christian belief in resurrection: 

(1) The criticism of the records in the New Testament 
makes it probable that the Church has been mistaken in 
supposing that Jesus’ body suddenly disappeared from the 
earth by a miracle of resurrection on the third day after 
His death. ! 

(2) The criticism of natural science makes it probable 
that no literal resurrection will take place either of the 
whole or of any portion of the human race. 

(3) The argument from the infallible authority of Jesus 
has completely broken down. It is precisely in his es- 
chatological beliefs that Jesus has been shown to be mis- 
taken. From this it follows that we can no longer assume 
a priori the absolute truth of his belief in the Fatherhood 
of God or the resurrection of man. It is important to 
notice what is the effect of these three results of criticism 
upon the Christian hope. Denial of the resurrection does 
not imply disbelief in immortality. Some Modernists like 
to say that they still hold the fact of resurrection whilst 
doubting or denying the old belief about its mode of ac- 
complishment. But this juggling of a new meaning into 
an old and well defined term is calculated merely to irritate 
the layman. Therefore it is truer and wiser to say that 
you deny resurrection, if you do, and at the same time to 
show that, so far as this criticism goes, the way is still open 





1 The evidence of this conclusion is admirably set forth by Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake in The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
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for a consideration of the further and separate question of 
personal immortality. 

It is a fact that many moral and religious people who deny 
a physical resurrection yet continue to hold fast to a belief 
in personal life after death. It is also clear that their 
motive for this belief is not a mere desire for their own 
persistence and pleasure or a mere physical fear. It is 
rather a moral demand that the universe should prove 
friendly to human values. By this belief in immortality 
they express their faith in the worth of goodness and the 
value of human endeavor. And most Christians not only 
believe in the conservation of all values already achieved, 
but also in new opportunities after death for the completion 
of lives cut short by evil. On the other hand there is a 
common belief in the punishment of the wicked, for their 
own good, in purgatory or for the satisfaction of a Christian 
sense of justice, in hell. 

The defenders of the belief in personal immortality make 
much of these supposed demands of our moral nature as the 
strongest proof of their belief in survival in the absence of 
clear and direct evidence from ‘‘the other side.”’ 

It is important, therefore, to examine these moral claims, 
and if they survive our scrutiny, to enquire whether it 
seems likely that the nature of the world will guarantee 
their satisfaction. We are told that the world or God 
must satisfy our moral need for new opportunities beyond 
the grave. But we shall reply that before taking this 
risky leap from a judgment of value to a conclusion about 
existence we must examine our moral judgment to see 
whether our wish is obviously in accordance with the nature 
of the world. 

The belief in personal immortality has value for religion 
because it implies (1) that human values are really good, 
(2) that these values are preserved after death and (3) that 
personal growth and decay are not confined to this present 
life. Of these three implications (1) and (2) do not demand 
this particular belief for their assertion. Indeed many 
believers in the eternity of human values have been, like 
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pre-Christian Hebrews, unbelievers in personal immortality 
and development after death. And until the evidence for 
post-mortem psychical activity becomes stronger, it is the 
duty of the churches to allow their members and their 
ministers who hold the first or the second implication of the 
traditional belief in life after death to deny that the moral 
or scientific evidence is enough to warrant our making a 
belief in personal immortality an essential part of every 
Christian’s faith. 

The distinction that we have just made between the fact 
and the manner of the preservation of human values is 
declared by orthodoxy to be unreal. Professor A. E. 
Taylor is one of the most recent defenders of the traditional 
belief in personal immortality as the only reasonably 
possible manner in which values can be preserved eternally 
intact.2. He admits that the essence of the religious belief 
in immortality is the quality and not the mere quantity of 
existence after death. He believes that only a ‘‘moral”’ 


certainty is possible and desirable. Hence he rejects all a 
priori arguments from the indestructibility of the soul, and 


he regards the arguments from spiritualism for mere sur- 
vival as being incapable of guaranteeing the safety and 
increase of the human values in which religion is interested. 
He thinks that the best argument for immortality is drawn 
from the moral demands of those who believe in God. He 
is sure that values will either be preserved in persons or 
not at all. For him only two alternatives are reasonable: 
either belief in personal immortality or pessimistic atheism. 
He refuses to allow Christians to affirm the eternal value of 
the good life whilst professing ignorance or disbelief with 
regard to another life after death. He dares to assert that 
there must be a moral advance in this new life in order 
that our moral demands may be satisfied. Now we shall 
not be surprised if modern Christians refuse Professor 
Taylor’s dogmatic demand that they shall choose between 
a literal acceptance of a belief springing from the moral 





2 See his essay in The Faith and the War. 
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demands of a section of the modern world and blank dis- 
belief in all values and in their preservation. 

Is it quite so morally certain as Professor Taylor sup- 
poses that the nature of reality must exactly correspond 
with his ideal destiny for the human soul? Even on the 
orthodox theistic hypothesis, is it wise to be so sure what 
must happen after death if God is just? All previous at- 
tempts have failed to enclose the possibilities in the form 
of a simple alternative or dilemma. The path of beliefs 
about man’s history here and hereafter is thickly strewn 
with illusions. Christians have been firmly convinced that 
resurrection must mean resuscitation of our mortal flesh 
and bones; that justice demands the eternal torment of the 
damned. Professor Taylor’s dogmatism about another 
and far better life after death not only conflicts with the 
warnings of experience, it also depends on a dualistic view 
of the two worlds. Here the devil causes sin and death to 
prevail; but there God has made a better world free from 
the domination of evil. 

If, however, God is supreme it seems to follow that evil 
is here because the human values He desires cannot be won 
in a world apart from evil. What right then has Professor 
Taylor to assume that a further moral advance towards 
God can take place after death in a far better world? If 
human values persisted unchanged after death we could 
then imagine a mode of eternal life infinitely better than 
this evil world. But if an advance in moral worth is to be 
assumed then the belief of spiritualists in another life 
closely resembling this life in its general conditions is the 
most reasonable hypothesis. The history of the belief in 
personal immortality is another reason against the attempt 
to bind belief in values to the dogma of moral progress after 
death. For this belief arose at a time when men lived in 
a small world of which the Earth was the centre. In those 
days the only other beings in the world were angels and 
devils: there was no thought of the evolution of life on 
other stars. To-day we cannot assume that either our 
Earth or our human race has a supreme or final or exclusive 
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value. The theory of evolution has taught us to regard each 
species not only as an end in itself but also as a means to a 
further development. A natural pride of race makes it 
hard for us to apply this truth to our own species. As 
Professor Bergson reminds us (L’ Evolution créatrice, p. 
276) ‘“‘chaque espéce se comporte comme si le mouvement 
général de la vie s’arrétait 4 elle au lieu de la traverser. 
Elle ne pense qu’ a elle, elle ne vit que pour elle.””’ Now 
it is inevitable that this deep-rooted generic egoism should 
have been specially strong in the religion of geocentric 
times. We must be prepared to question the centrality of 
man now that we have learned the pettiness of our planet. 
It may well be that the human race is a means to some 
higher form of being. In that case human life has intrinsic 
value, even though its end be to produce fuller life here and 
not to prolong its own life hereafter. 

From this vast extension of our view of the world it 
follows that we can hardly presume to declare that, unless 
our personal values are augmented after deathin an environ- 
ment more favorable to virtue, there is no meaning and 
value in life and no reasonable motive for continuing to 
struggle against sin. 

The question of personal immortality ought not to be 
discussed apart from the meaning and value of the whole 
human race in the world process. Man has neither being 
nor worth in isolation. He has no absolute claim to any 
rewards or benefits, temporal or eternal. Therefore it is 
impossible to decide the question of his immortality on a 
priori grounds such as the abstract requirements of justice. 
If it could be shown that the world’s progress would best be 
promoted by human activity limited to this life, the indi- 
vidual could then have no claim to an extension of life that 
would hinder the whole cosmic process. 

Our view of the world has forever removed our certainty 
that man is the end and crown of creation. We can no 
longer ask, as our forefathers did, what is the good of every 
other creature in relation to man? But if the other living 
beings were not specially created for our use or pleasure, 
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how can we any longer assume that the world itself must 
be so ordered as to satisfy our lust for a perpetual extension 
of pleasure and our petty desires for adequate rewards? 
Professor Taylor is again the mouthpiece of orthodoxy 
when he declares that we must believe in personal immor- 
tality if we are to think nobly of the soul (p. 134). Without 
this belief it would not matter to him whether he had acted 
‘‘well” or ‘“‘badly.”’ And on page 135 he even goes so far 
as to suggest that a rational judge without this belief would 
find no warrant for pronouncing the moral goods that are 
painfully won to be still the highest. But if these goods 
are valuable they are valuable because we judge their 
worth in this life—unless Professor Taylor can only see 
their justification in an unearthly society. How then is an 
atheist proved to be irrational because he still pursues these 
goods simply because he sees their value as enhancements of 
our earthly life? The atheist can still desire to enrich 
individual and social life: unless he is morbid and degener- 
ate he must desire this increase of life. He will doubtless 
deny the ‘‘good”’ of life-denying ‘‘virtues,’”’ such as the 


longing for martyrdom, asceticism and celibate isolation, 


but he will affirm the values of all the qualities which uplift 
the race through the individual. 

Professor Taylor confidently holds out to the unbeliever 
the cheerless prospect of the certain death of the world. 
But this final dissolution of the universe is by no means 
certain. We may well ask Professor Taylor the question 
put by Professor Bergson (L’ Evolution créatrice, p. 268), 
‘‘Mais, méme du cété de la matiére inorganisée avons nous 
le droit d’étendre 4 l’univers entier des considerations 
tirées de l’état présent de notre systéme solaire? A cété 
des mondes qui meurent, il y a sans doute des mondes qui 
naissent.”’ 

Nietzsche’s belief in the eternal recurrence of the finite 
forms of life gives him a strong motive for acting in such a 
way that he would not dread its eternal repetition. For 





’ Even though our pleasure be a highly refined religious altruism. 
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such an atheist as Nietzsche with a vigorous faith in life 
there is no such slackening of the sense of obligation as 
Professor Taylor supposes to follow disbelief in life after 
death. It is the weak and degenerate who will only live 
well if they have the reward of immortality dangling ever 
before their eyes. 

The earthly life of man may well be like a work of art. 
A piece of sculpture has a value in itself though it is not 
preserved forever. Unless Professor Taylor agrees with 
B. Croce that beauty is fully expressed in the soul apart 
from the material form, he must admit that the artist 
leaves some part of the value of his life behind him when 
he dies. If it is not a waste of time to produce perishable 
forms of art, why should the art of living well be neglected 
even though the artist dream of no perpetuation of the 
beauty of holiness? 

We conclude, then, that belief in the continued personal 
activity of the self after death is not a necessary postulate 
for the moral life. But the question still remains; is there 
any certain ground of belief in immortality? 

(1) The argument from moral and religious needs to 
belief in personal progress in life after death. 

Professor Taylor maintains (p. 137) that it is unreason- 
able not to believe that the Universe will answer our moral 
needs just as it answers our rational needs. But the ques- 
tions at once arise: What are our true moral needs? and 
how does the universe satisfy our rational needs? The 
ancient Hebrews believed firmly in Yahweh and yet felt no 
moral need for this personal progress after death; and many 
religious Orientals in our time make no such demand upon 
the universe as Professor Taylor thinks reasonable. Is it 
not possible that our true moral needs are not yet perfectly 
revealed to the human race? Is the man of faith compelled 
to be certain that his present needs must be met by the 
Universe or God? It may be that the demands of moralists 
like Professor’ Taylor can be no more exactly answered 
than the moral demands of the savage for heavenly fighting 
and feasting. For as Dr. McTaggart pointed out in the 
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Hibbert Journal (Vol. 4, p. 116 f.) tastes differ and change. 
‘‘A Maori warrior might well find that the idea of an im- 
mortality without fighting made the world intolerable.” 

And how does nature satisfy our rational needs? Not by 
shaping itself in accordance with men’s beliefs about magic, 
miracles or animism. If, then, we cannot impose a priori 
beliefs of our reason upon nature, how can we reasonably 
assume that nature must satisfy certain far from universal 
moral demands? 

The horror that Professor Taylor feels at the thought 
of personal extinction may, after all, be the very natural 
and deeply rooted physical will to live which leads every 
creature to avoid death when unmoved by a stronger desire. 
Belief in personal activity after death may be a myth 
desired to strengthen the natural instinct that we should 
love the good life and seek to prolong it so far as the good 
of the race and the individual demands our persistence. 
In that case the men of the future would gain strength 
to face the facts and to live a full and valuable life without 
the aid of personal immortality. These men would no 
more share Professor Taylor’s horror than he shares the 
horror of the Maori warrior. Men who by experience have 
learned the values of earth would have no need of a reward 
in heaven to spur them on to live worthily in this life. 

It is most unlikely that the faith of Jesus demanded “‘a 
continual and unlimited augmentation” of personal values 
after death, since for Him the final judgment appeared to 
be close at hand. And in view of the faith of a Modernist 
like George Tyrrell it seems simply untrue that every 
believer must either accept Professor Taylor’s traditional 
belief or become a pessimistic atheist. To Tyrrell the 
perpetuation hereafter of man’s moral struggle seemed 
‘“‘geomorphic’’—a conception of heaven in terms of earth 
(Essays on Faith and Immortality, p. 225). Dean Inge 
also completely escapes Professor Taylor’s dilemma. On 
the basis of a form of absolute idealism, quite apart from 
any historical or scientific evidence, he is convinced that 
the values of human personality are fully preserved, though 
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he sees no reason for postulating a progress of souls in time 
or space after death, and indeed roundly asserts that ‘“‘the 
question whether it is ‘my’ soul that will live in the eternal 
world seems to have no meaning at all” (Hibbert Journal, 
Vol. 15, p. 592). 

(2) The argument that justice demands progress after 
death affords as little support to Professor Taylor’s dogma- 
tism as the foregoing argument from moral needs. 

This argument is only made plausible if justice is held to 
demand a retributive punishment as an end in itself. 
Professor Taylor imagines that Bismarck, by dying, 
escaped the penalty which later generations are paying for 
his sin, and that unless he survives to pay his penalty, the 
whole world will be as unjust as this earthly section of it is. 

Here we come back to moral needs. It is a fact that 
many Christians simply cannot desire that any outward 
penalty shall be inflicted either here or hereafter merely as 
a penalty. They feel that if Bismarck acted unworthily 
he suffered as a consequence the only just penalty, namely 
a shrinkage of spiritual stature: they do not demand that 
he should live in order to receive an additional outward 
adversity. Since we cannot decide what is just for us to 
receive till we know what our destiny is, we can hardly use 
our ideas of what is just to prove a truth about our own 
destiny. Man has no rights in abstraction from his world. 

(3) The argument from an infallible person, book, or 
society. The baselessness of this argument has been so 
often and so clearly shown that it is needless to do more 
than refer to the full argument in A. Sabatier’s The Reli- 
gions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. The 
objections have indeed gained strength since this book was 
written in so far as the critics have shown that it is precisely 
in eschatological matters that the evidence for the falli- 
bility of Jesus is strongest. 

(4) The argument from the Christ of experience. There 
is a growing tendency amongst modern students to admit 
that the evidence for the miraculous disappearance of 
Jesus’ body is quite insufficient as a basis for belief. It is 
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obvious that if Jesus’ survival depended on a bodily disap- 
pearance which is unique in history, his resurrection be- 
comes a hindrance rather than a help to faith in the survival 
of other men. Many Liberal Christians, therefore, sug- 
gest that it is enough to believe in objective visions of the 
‘“‘risen’’ and telepathically present Jesus. Some apologists 
who find no sure ground for belief in survival in the confused 
records of the New Testament rely instead upon the 
Church’s witness to the Christ of experience. The mysti- 
cal sense of Christ’s dwelling in believers and the results of 
his activity in the Church are together supposed to offer 
a sure and certain ground for belief in his and therefore in 
our life after death. Bishop Henson, for instance (in the 
Hibbert Journal, Vol. 2, p. 483) seems to argue from the 
influence of Jesus to the fact of his resurrection. But in 
order to use this argument it is necessary to establish two 
impossible premises, (1) that we can distinguish between 
communion with the risen Jesus Himself and communion 
with the Spirit of his life, and (2) that the results in the 
Church could not have followed from the grace of God and 
the influence of a mortal Jesus on the minds of men. 

(5) The argument from psychical research. If ever the 
evidence for survival prove sufficient to convince a majority 
of the trained investigators and psychologists, no doubt 
the question will have received a definite answer of great 
interest and importance, but not an answer that will 
satisfy Professor Taylor’s moral demands. For Profes- 
sor Taylor’s religious purpose the evidence from psychical 
research is worthless because it fails to disclose a better life 
unhindered by evil, and because the alleged messages do 
not guarantee the eternal value of the spiritual life and the 
victory of good over evil, which form the chief interest in 
the belief in life after death from the religious and moral 
point of view adopted by Professor Taylor. 

(6) The argument from the Fatherhood of God. In so 
far as this is a metaphysical belief it has a right to be held 
as a theory, but not to be imposed upon all religious people 
asadogma. It was only reasonable to set up the Father- 
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hood of God as a certain premise for the proof of immortal- 
ity so long as it was possible to assume the infallibility of the 
theological metaphysics of Jesus. To-day it is just as 
impossible to accept without question or criticism Jesus’ 
belief in the Father as his belief in the Devil. 

We conclude that the moral and religious needs of the 
present day forbid our setting up any one theory about 
human immortality as a necessary dogma for all believers 
in the values of personality. History shows us that when 
men have thought too much about the future life they have 
often lacked enthusiasm for the enrichment of our present 
life. Dean Inge admits ‘‘that the absence of any clear 
revelation about a future state is an indication that we are 
not meant to make it a principal subject of our thoughts.” 
It is probable that equally dangerous to a full earthly life 
is the preoccupation with absolute values of a supposed 
real and eternal world, of which other world the history of 
human consciousness on earth is but a shadow. 

If Professor Taylor cannot preserve his zest for the 
fullness of life without his belief in immortality, it is good 
for him to believe in it. Only let him not proceed to infer 
that it is either true or necessary for all. Many men and 
women have been devitalised by this very belief and have 
led a solitary and antisocial existence in one long ecstasy 
of heaven. There is only one absolutely binding dogma 
for all, viz., the will to well-being in this present life. All 
other beliefs have religious and moral importance just in 
so far as they promote and enrich this life. 


CAVENDISH Moxon. 
Los ALTos, CALIFORNIA. 
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THE STATE UNDER A SHADOW. 
A. R. WADIA. 


REAT events never fail to create profound restlessness 

in the minds of men. It would be surprising if the 
devastating effects of the last war did not give rise to a 
criticism of political ideals, which may rightly or wrongly 
be held responsible for those effects. Thus it is that the 
thoroughness of the German political machine has been the 
recipient of an endless attack from the press and the plat- 
form, and together with it the very conception of the state 
has come to be challenged and discredited. It was sympto- 
matic of the growing feeling that shortly before the out- 
break of the war Mr. Ernest Barker should have penned an 
instructive article on T'’he Discredited State, which, however, 
was published only in the February of the following year.' 
Since then the whole conception of state has been criticised 
to tatters, till within the last years two interesting books 
have been published from two different standpoints which 
seek to see the whole autocracy of the ‘‘state”’ buried out 
of sight. Professor Hobhouse in his Metaphysical Theory 
of the State seeks to combat the prestige of it at its very 
fountain-head in Hegel, while Mr. Bertrand Russell in 
his Roads to Freedom, chafing under the deadening unity 
and power of the state, seeks to put an end to it by placing 
men under the twofold co-ordinate and hence mutually 
restrictive authority of an association of consumers and an 
association of producers. But it seems to us that all this 
disaffection is but a temporary exaggeration produced 
under the nerve-racking effects of a cruel war. It is highly 
questionable if the political evils of our time can rightly 
be laid at the door of Hegel’s philosophy. Further, the 
unity of the state as embodied in the unity of a sovereign 
power within it is a distinguished mark of an advanced 
civilisation, and cannot be got rid of without introducing 





1See The Political Quarterly of February, 1915. 
Vol. XXXI—No. 3. 6 
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those very evils of divided power and divided will, which 
have been gradually brought to rest during the course of 
centuries. To say this is not to admit that the modern 
state has attained its zenith of perfection. The political 
evolution yet clamours for a higher order of things, and 
the political restlessness of to-day is due not so much to 
the power of the state as to the prostitution of that power 
to an unworthy selfishness, which has been masquerading 
under the pompous names of patriotism, nationalism, and 
imperialism. All the great achievements of Europe have 
been carried out under the fostering protection of the 
much decried and ‘“‘discredited state,’”’ and it is the aim of 
this article to show that the political development of the 
future will be as much dependent on a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the conception of state as the political development 
of the past has been. 

Idealistic philosophy has always regarded the state as 
the highest political discovery of mankind. Its primary 
necessity is stability; its governing aim is an ordered devel- 
opment. It is true that it has been a cardinal creed of 
Idealism from the days of Plato and Aristotle onwards to 
emphasise the state as a whole rather than the individuals 
of which it is composed. But to conclude from this that 
individuals do not count at all in an Idealistic régime is to 
convict Idealism of an absurdity, an absurdity, however, 
which an Idealist would be the first to disown. Professor 
Hobhouse thus expresses this popular misconception: 
“But as a fashionable academic philosophy genuine 
Hegelianism has revived, and the doctrine of the state as 
an incarnation of the absolute, a superpersonality, which 
absorbs the real living personality of men and women, has 
in many quarters achieved the position of an academic 
orthodoxy.’’? If, indeed, the individuals were so ruthlessly 
sacrificed tc the state, it would be the most hideous ogre, 
worthy the contempt of every thinking man. But to 
conceive of a state as opposed to its individual members is a 





2 Metaphysical Theory of State, p. 24. 
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flagrant error, for the state apart from the individuals 
would indeed be a most ‘‘ bloodless category,”’ and as such 
it would be incapable of those crimes which have been so 
freely attributed to it of late. It exists only in and for the 
individuals; its lifeblood is the lifeblood of its individuals; 
it is the concrete embodiment of the struggles and aspira- 
tions of its individuals, so that whatever a state is, it is as 
its individual members have made it. The emphasis on 
the state is only the emphasis on the individuals in their 
collective capacity. As Professor Hobhouse insists, there 
is a difference between society and state,* but the difference 
is not absolute; the state is only one kind of society, but 
being the highest society it comprises, and in a sense be- 
comes identical with society, for the most complete society 
is the state. Hence it would be perfectly natural to say 
that the interests of the state are always more absorbing 
and important than the interests of any single individual 
or any narrow class of individuals. Individualists and 
realists may deny this in theory, but in practice they cannot 
but accept it. However mistaken and false the political 
ambitions of Germany, as she used to be, may have been, 
she was certainly true to the spirit of a state inasmuch as 
whatever was conceived to be the welfare of the Vaterland 
was rigidly accepted and adhered to by the rank and file 
of Germans. Professor Hobhouse condemns this as 
slavish and as destructive of the highest individuality of 
its members; he regards ‘‘the Hegelian theory of the god- 
state” as sapping ‘‘the rational humanitarianism of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.” We shall not pause 
here to discuss the justifiability of the implied criticism of 
Hegel, but as already stated it must not be lost sight of 
that even from the Idealistic standpoint the state apart 
from its individuals is a dead entity; that it exists not for 
its own glory but for the welfare of its members; and that 
it will be what it is made by them. The whole machinery 
of the state is but a plastic instrument which may be wielded 


3 Metaphysical Theory of State, pp. 75-6. 
4 Metaphysical Theory of State, p. 6. 
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in a good or a bad cause. Looked at as an instrument it 
is unethical in itself; it becomes moral or immoral accord- 
ing to the end it serves. But whether the end is good or 
bad, as an instrument it is indispensable. We may con- 
demn Germany’s aims as unholy, but we cannot deny that 
the early victories of the Germans were entirely due to the 
brilliant use they made of the machinery of the state. It 
may have been an abuse, but abuse cannot detract from 
the use of a thing. This is amply illustrated by the whole 
history of the last war. Whatever Germany did, the 
Allies were forced to imitate. Whether it was conscription, 
or gas poisoning, or blockade, or air raids, or a rigorous 
censorship ruthless and blind in its working, loss of individ- 
ual liberties—all these characterised Germany from the 
very beginning, and every allied country, England included, 
had to follow in her wake. Nothing else has so clearly 
shown as the last war that God is always on the side of 
big battalions. Mr. Bertrand Russell is at least consistent 
and fair when he condemns the whole conception of the 
modern state. Professor Hobhouse is guilty of patriotic 
partiality when he condemns Germany and throughout 
his book suggests that England has been free from these 
faults. We do not wish to put England on the same level 
as Germany; we only wish to emphasise the inherent logic 
of political life, which forces a state into an attitude of 
sternness that brooks no opposition, and that is even 
guilty—as even Professor Hobhouse sorrowfully admits*— 
of a petty and ungenerous persecution of individuals who 
have the courage of their convictions, which for the time 
being are opposed to the dominant motives of the state. 
In times of crises individual liberties have always been 
unheeded. Salus populi suprema Lex: as Mr. Ernest 
Barker himself admits, the state is ‘‘ based on the political 
idea of law and order;’’* law and order as the indispensable 
presuppositions of development are the very breath of the 
state, and in the interests of law and order the state has to 





5 Metaphysical Theory of State, p. 94 footnote. 
6 Political Quarterly, February, 1915, p. 113. 
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make its reality felt. Even a free America had to don the 
clothes of Mars as much as the bureaucratic Germany. 
But what a world of difference is there between the state 
of President Wilson pressing all the resources of the state 
in the interests of a suffering humanity, and the state of 
Kaiser William, striving to Germanise the world! 

Not even an anarchist would venture to deny the gregari- 
ousness of human beings. Man can live only in society, 
and the evolution of the history of man is the evolution of 
the varying phases and kinds of society he has made for 
himself. The state is the last link in this long chain, and 
as the most developed type of human society it brings to 
the forefront the problem of the relation of an individual 
tothestate. It has been sometimes argued that an individ- 
ual continues the same whether he is within or without a 
particular group. Thus Mr. Arthur McDowall writes: 
“‘If the group is treated as a real person, the individuals 
who compose it cease to have the rights of persons, and the 
uniting principle gets a fictitious strength.’”’? Yet how is it 
possible to deny that there is a world of difference between 
a man who is a member of a trade union and one who is 
not? The difference is palpably due to the distinctive 
nature of the body to which the former belongs, and 
hence the strength of the uniting principle cannot be 
fictitious. There is indeed a difference between a group 
and its members, although this difference cannot be abso- 
lute, since the group can continue to have its being only 
through its members. 

So, too, on Idealistic premises, as we have already seen, 
the supremacy of the state is inevitable, and all attempts 
at any absolute distinction between it and its members end 
but in anarchism. Professor Hobhouse, without counte- 
nancing any such absolute distinction,* yet somehow tries 
to maintain the independence and liberty of the individual 
against the state. He admits that ‘‘the work or the life of 
the association is something different from the work which 





7 Realism: a Study in Art and Thought, p. 294. 
8 Metaphysical Theory of State, p. 29. 
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could be achieved or the life lived by the same people apart 
from that association.”’® To say this is to admit that a 
particular individual is what he is, simply because he is a 
member of a particular association, so that the ideals of 
that association have fed his ideals, and he through his 
life work contributes to the vitality of these ideals. This is 
all that Idealism seeks to maintain. It makes no demand 
‘‘for the sacrifice of all the individuals who belong or may 
belong to a society to the interests of that society,” !°® for 
it is aware as well as Professor Hobhouse that such a de- 
mand would defeat the very end of the society. At best 
it would demand the sacrifice of some in the interests of 
the whole, and the justice of this demand, I believe, would 
be accepted even by Professor Hobhouse. 

The state as the highest type of association comprehends 
within it several other types of association, the chief of 
which is the family. It is remarkable that an individual 
qua an individual has been for some time silently receding 
into the background, and that he generally comes into 
contact with the state as a member of a profession or of an 
association like a trade union. Hence he owes a double 
allegiance first to the rules of the particular narrow profes- 
sion or association to which he belongs and secondly to the 
state whose citizen he claims to be. These duties may 
conceivably clash with each other, as happened in the case 
of doctors when the insurance act was passed, and then it 
is generally the state that wins and ought to win. Prima 
facie this may seem an undue restriction of the liberty of 
an individual. In reality it is an acknowledgment of the 
greater necessity of the state. Associations like the 
individuals of a family may come into conflict with each 
other, and for the amicable settlement and even the pre- 
vention of these conflicts a higher association is necessary, 
and this higher association has been recognised as the 
state. It is the ultimate source of all freedom, because all 
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freedom has its basis in rights, and rights are the creation 
of law. The state is the harmony of the whole. It is the 
polar star which guides the activities of all the other associa- 
tions comprised within it. These associations cannot be 
conceived as hostile to the state, for they exist because of 
the place preserved by the state, and they flourish in so 
far as the state lets them flourish. Hence the problem of 
the state has become one of ‘‘polyarchism’’—to use Mr. 
Barker’s phrase''—and the very position of the state in 
the hierarchy of associations points to its intrinsic worth. 

The real function of the state is to conduce to the com- 
plete well-being of its members, 7.e., to their moral and 
material development. To further this end the least it 
can do is to preserve order and the most it can achieve is to 
create an environment for the free development of all its 
individual members. Within the limits of this minimum 
and maximum there are various possibilities of achieve- 
ments and these possibilities supply the varying criteria of 
different states. Nothing has contributed so much to the 
misapprehension of Idealistic political philosophy as the use 
of the term ‘“‘state.”” It has been generally understood as 
signifying a certain static state of things, as if any existing 
state is, by the right of being, entitled to be recognised as 
the state. But the very essence of a state is to develop, 
and it would be the negation of Idealism to put a limit to 
such development. It has perforce to develop slowly, 
because not being abstract, but made concrete through the 
life of individuals and their associations, it can only pro- 
gress through the progress of associations. Whenever a 
state has sought to quicken its rate of progress irrespective 
of the fitness of its material to achieve that progress, as 
e.g. happened in the case of Oliver Cromwell in England 
and in that of Akbar in India—it has paid for its rashness 
by stimulating all the unhealthy forces of reaction. When 
a political philosopher talks of the state, he cannot possi- 
bly be expected to mean by it all the varying and mutually 
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conflicting types of it. Hence he uses it only in its ideal 
sense, as the perfected state wherein all the associations 
have a harmonious life and all the individuals find the most 
perfect means for their moral development. Such a state 
has not so far existed, but the conception of it serves as 
the standard, whereby to test the relative worth of all 
historic and existing states. To interpret the profound 
aphorism of Hegel: ‘‘the real is the rational,’ so as to 
mean that whatever exists is rational is to miss the very 
essence of Hegelianism. For to Hegel the reality of 
everything is only commensurate with its rationality, 7.e., 
only that deserves to be called real which truly fulfils its 
function in the universe. Applied to the state the aphorism 
would mean that only that state is truly real which ade- 
quately fulfils its function of moralising its individuals. 
It is surprising to find such an astute writer as Professor 
Hobhouse saying: ‘‘The foundation of this theory is the 
belief that the ideal is realised in the actual world, and in 
particular in the world of organised society, not in the sense 
already noted above that there are ideals operating as 
psychological forces in human beings, but in the sense that 
the world at large, and in particular the social world, is, if 
properly understood, an incarnation or expression of the 
ideal; that, as one thinker would put it, the Absolute is 
perfection; or, as Hegel, who may be considered as the 
father of this school, laid down, the insight to which 

philosophy is to lead us is that the real world is as it ought 
to be.”!? But all this is a mere travesty of Hegel, for what 
he means to say is not that the actual is the ideal, but that 
the ideal is to be realised through the actual, and only in so 
far as the actual realises the ideal, is it worthy of being 
known as real. In politics this would mean that every 
existing state is actual, but it would be real only in so far 
as—and only to that degree—it approaches the ideal. The 
much-decried conservatism of Hegel is in fact only his in- 
nate conviction that the world and society alike evolve, 





22 Metaphysical Theory of State, p. 17. 
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that no evil is permanent, but that it gradually yields to 
good. How far his praise of Prussia is to be taken as 
philosophically justifiable is a matter of dispute, and does 
not essentially touch ‘“‘the whole spirit of his teaching,”’ 
as even Professor Hobhouse admits in one place,'* though 
in a different context. 

We have sofar maintained that the state is fundamentally 
ethical, in the sense that its aim is to render the moralisa- 
tion of its individual members possible. For the realisa- 
tion of that aim it is necessary that they should have free- 
dom to attain their moral ideals. This involves mutual 
toleration and a prevention of mutual hindrance. To 
safeguard these conditions the power of the state is essen- 
tial. Further, if the individuals themselves are not in a 
position to know their own good, it would be necessary to 
take steps to make them know what they ought to know 
even if it involves the use of the power of the state. There 
is such a thing as ‘‘compelling one to be free,” and if such 
a confirmed individualist as J. S. Mill could advocate 
compulsory education and interference of the state in 
the matter of marriages, one need hardly be surprised if 
such a philosopher as Hegel, who was so bent on the moral 
evolution of human society should have advocated the use 
of force on the part of the state to attain its end and to 
fulfil its mission. It would be easy to distort this view and 
define state as Power, as Treitschke did, but Power in 
itself is not morality, and hence such a view has neither 
been nor can be a view of Idealists. To attribute such a 
view to Hegel, or to consider it as a logical development of 
his view is to misread and misinterpret him through and 
through. The majesty of the state is due not to its com- 
mand of an unlimited force, but to its ethical nature, its 
supreme necessity as an indispensable instrument for the 
growth of the spiritual nature of man. 

In recent years it has been very commonly asked: Is 
the absoluteness of the state really indispensable? Does 
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not its power conflict with the freedom of individuals? 
This idea looms so large with Professor Hobhouse and 
Mr. Bertrand Russell" that the latter would split the power 
of the state into two co-ordinate bodies: one consisting of 
the consumers, and the other consisting of the producers, 
while the former would in some way not quite intelligible 
limit the power of the state. This view suffers from all the 
defects of an unstable equilibrium, for while continually 
declaiming against Germany as Hegel’s ‘‘God-state,” he 
has not a word to protest against the powers of the English 
state, which in effect are as vast as Germany’s, though as a 
democracy her power does not press so much onits indi- 
vidual members as in the case of bureaucratic Germany. 
This contrast only shows that nothing is wrong with the 
fact of power as such, but that the problem is as to who 
should wield this power. Mr. Russell’s plan of two co-ordi- 
nate authorities has all the elements of anarchism within 
it, for history has always shown that where there is no one 
supreme power capable of meeting all emergencies, there is 
a tendency for continual strife with all the possibilities of its 
blazing forth into an openrupture. Europe itself suffered 
for centuries from the evils of a dual allegiance to the church 
and the state, and Hobbes with the instinct of a statesman 
rightly dwelt upon the supremacy of the state over the 
Church. Europe has been wise enough to follow this policy 
and European states have prospered. It would be easy 
to point out numerous abuses of its power by a state, where 
the weak and the innocent have been oppressed, where 
selfishness of one or a few has successfully overcome the 
General Will. But these have been merely incidental 
evils. If the absoluteness of the state is necessary, the 
misuse of its power cannot affect its rightness. At most 
it only shows that the state in question has not attained a 
high development and requires its defects to be overcome. 
Through blunders and errors, conscious and unconscious, a 





14 Roads to Freedom, p. 121: ‘‘Government and Law in their very essence 
consist of restrictions on freedom, and freedom is the greatest of political 


goods.” 
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state progresses. The richness of its experience is a guar- 
antee of its stable development. Not the worst detractor 
of the state can deny that all the great landmarks in the 
history of European civilisation synchronise with the pass- 
ing of epoch-making laws. The voyages of exploration, 
the foundation of trading companies, that ultimately 
attained sovereign power in distant lands, all the great 
measures for the uplift of mankind like the Education 
Acts, Factory Legislation, franchisement of millions of 
men, have been the result of state activity. Its ungenerous 
lapses into religious tyranny, repressions of all new mani- 
festations of human spirit, were due more to the narrow 
bigotry of fanatics than the temporal powers as such, and 
yet why blame even the Church? There is a curious fatal- 
ity in mankind which makes new discoveries and new 
ideas always hateful to the masses of the men in power, and 
the tyranny of the majority, which Mill did so much to 
combat, would manifest itself even without a state, and 
often in spite of the state, as the ‘“‘lynch-law”’ of America 
has often shown. Great progressive strides have always 
had to be taken by the few in the teeth of many, and the 
many have only been gradually won over. 

What noble part the much-abused autocracy of the state 
has played in the history of mankind can best be realised 
in comparison with its impotency in the East, especially 
India. The despot of the East may maim, imprison and 
kill, may devastate and burn territories as he pleases. But 
when it comes to putting an end to any real social evil, 
current in the prostituted name of religion, the despot is as 
helpless as a babe. In India the consciousness of a state 
has been peculiarly weak. Patriotism as a general virtue 
was for ages unknown. The Brahmin and the- Kazi 
sufficed to close the book of progress, and in their presence 
the kings could but grovel in humility. A solitary Akbar 
might rise in the course of ages and seek to soften the stern- 
ness of creeds, but his death marked the death of his dreams 
as well, and the tyranny of old books and texts reigned 
unchallenged once again, forcing men with bandaged eyes 
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to grope in the dark, even though there be glorious sun- 
light all around. The political consciousness of India is 
but a legacy of the British rule, and how far removed is the 
autocracy of the state in India from any real power is 
shown in the inability of the legislatures to touch even a 
festering sore in the social polity without raising a howl of 
protest from the priest-ridden masses, the blind leading 
the blind. Europe would have been still sunk in the ig- 
norance of the Middle Ages, had not the various states 
come to her assistance and after a heroic struggle thrown 
off the priestly yoke. India is still in the stage of medieval 
Europe; the intellect of her children is still overclouded with 
veneration for empty forms and class privileges. What 
emancipation of intellect Indians have already achieved is 
due to the bold action of the British Government in 
introducing English education, and the progress of India 
will depend only on the degree to which the state will 
undertake the task of creating a fresh outlook, and doing 
away with those social evils, which have set up the pre- 
scriptive right of centuries for their continued existence." 
It is indeed a tribute to the state when even such a hostile 
critic of it as Mr. Russell has to admit the necessity of it 
for peace and war, tariffs, regulation of sanitation, sale of 
noxious drugs, and a just system of distribution.’* Even 
in his previous book, The Principles of Social Recon- 
struction, he is seriously troubled over the decreasing 
birth-rate in England, France and Germany, and feels 
powerless to combat this evil except through ‘‘the state 
maintenance of the mother and the children” provided 
that ‘‘both parents are physically and mentally sound in 





16 The passionate intensity of Bakunin’s denunciation of the state is but an 
instance of the excess which is necessary to shock men into thought. ‘‘The 
state is not society, it is only an historical form of it, as brutal as it is abstract. 
It was born historically in all countries of the marriage of violence, rapine, 
pillage, in a word war and conquest, with the gods successively created by the 
theological fantasy of nations. It has been from its origin, and it remains 
still at present the divine sanction of brutal force and triumphant inequality ”’ 
(Quoted in Roads to Freedom, p. 63). 

16 Roads to Freedom, p. 144. 
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all ways likely to affect the children.’”’'? The reason for 
this apparent inconsistency is not far to seek. He may be 
the most heterodox man in England to-day, but it is the 
heterodoxy of an Englishman, in whose very veins runs a 
full sense of law and order, and law and order are the very 
lifeblood of a state. He but illustrates in his person the 
astute remark of Mill: ‘‘Both in a good and a bad sense, 
the English are farther from a state of nature than any other 
modern people. They are, more than any other people, a 
product of civilisation and discipline.” '* It is the innate 
sense of state that has made England since the days of the 
Romans so remarkably fruitful in politics. 

Thus we see that the advanced position of European 
countries to-day is due pre-eminently to the conception of 
state as majestas, and that the need for such a conception 
in the case of backward countries like India is equally 
imperative. Mr. Ernest Barker finds that the state has had 
only two enemies to deal with: religion and economics. 
The thought is very suggestive, yet it is questionable if is 
really borne out by history. Religion has indeed very often 
come into conflict with the state, but always in the form 
of this or that dogmatic creed. Religion as such in Europe 
has never disdained the activities of a state. Where would 
Luther’s Protestantism have been without the political 
ambitions of German princes and the polygamous pro- 
clivities of Henry VIII? Religion has always tried to have 
the power of the state ranged on its side; the relation of 
Church to state in Europe has generally been guided on 
the principle of the old adage: Orthodoxy is my doxy; 
Heterodoxy is somebody else’s doxy. While each sect has 
been eager in proclaiming its independence of the state 
and thus striving to limit the autocracy of the state, it has 
nevertheless on gaining political power sought to domineer 
over other sects through the state. The case of the Roman 
Church is the most notorious, but in its lust for temporal 
power it has found noble adherents in all the established 





17 Pp. 184-5. 
18 The Subjection of Women, Chapter III. 
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churches, even in the Puritanism of Cromwell and his 
followers, and the Protestantism of Calvin. Several 
modifications would be necessary before Mr. Barker’s state- 
ment could be literally accepted: ‘‘ English Non-conformity 
has been the main influence in the discrediting of the 
English State, just because it has been the noblest.’’! 

It is much easier to deal with the second ‘‘enemy.” Far 
from economics trying to achieve its independence of the 
state, the last half a century and even more goes to show 
how assiduously attempts have been made, and with re- 
markable success, to economise the state. The laissez- 
faire craze was but a temporary phase in the economic 
evolution, and in spite of the patent defects of state inter- 
ference it was found inevitable and desirable to put the 
economic structure on a sound basis of guaranteed state 
control. The zest with which Socialism, which was origi- 
nally purely economic in its origin, pursues its political 
activities is by itself sufficient to show the misleading nature 
of Mr. Barker’s analysis. 

The conception of the state is truly all comprehensive. 
Under the impulse of collectivism even individualist Eng- 
land has been hurried into far-reaching responsibilities like 
national insurance, old-age pensions, an extensive educa- 
tional program and what not. The hand of the state is 
found in every activity. This may be interpreted as a 
sign of its immense popularity. Nevertheless in numerous 
influential circles this increased activity and power of the 
state has been viewed with a profound distrust. The tra- 
ditional Conservatives and cautious Liberals are agitated 
over their “‘liberty.’”’ There is a reason for this agita- 
tion, but it is to be found elsewhere: in the international 
abuse of the power of the state. Making allowance for 
every exaggeration and the peculiar influence of old party 
notions, few students of European politics would care to 
deny that there is really something wrong with the state 
in Europe to-day. It is remarkable that the disease it is 
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suffering from has been courageously diagnosed only by a 
few leaders of the masses, and that disease is nationalism of 
the most brutally aggressive form that the world has ever 
witnessed. Out of the ashes of Feudal Europe under the 
inspiration of the French Revolution arose a number of 
national states, whose struggles form one of the entrancing 
chapters in the history of mankind. A united France, a 
free Greece, a national Italy, and even the German Federa- 
tion held out visions of a rejuvenated world. But in reality 
these nation-states have sought to feed themselves at the 
expense of the non-European world. Nationalism once 
established has become an insatiable land-hunger, exploita- 
tion of the economic resources of the world, coupled with a 
brutal disregard for the welfare of ‘‘subject’’ peoples. As 
the noble apostle of liberty, J. S. Mill, never tired of 
pointing out, a possession of unlimited power is as disas- 
trous to those who wield it as to those who are victims of it. 
International jealousy has led to vast armaments as the 
symbol of national preparedness for. war and national 
unity. In the face of self-created enemies each nation 
thinks it the acme of political wisdom to render itself sub- 
ject to the power of its state, for the state is the visible 
symbol of nationality and the only potent influence for the 
realisation of political ambitions. Mr. Barker puts it well, 
when he speaks of sovereignty as ‘‘a lotion for external 
application. But it ought to be labelled ‘Poison—not to 
be taken internally.’’’?° It is not surprising if a poison—the 
military power of the state—meant for external application 
comes also to be used internally at times with disastrous 
effect on the rights and aspirations of the struggling poor. 

Prince Eugene Troubetzkoy penned a powerful indict- 
ment of the state in his The Reign of Nonsense in the World, 
in the State, and in Human Life: “It is not only our 
virtues that are in bondage to the state: it has need of 
human vice as well. It cannot dispense with spies; it 
buys man’s conscience and turns it to profit. To penetrate 
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the diplomatic secrets of its neighbours, it avails itself of the 
wiles of prostitutes and of every species of blackguard. 
Moreover, its own subjects must be made into perfect 
instruments of war without pity for the men of another 
race, unscrupulous and ready to sacrifice all morality to 
the needs of the state. The state demands that itself shall 
be the final criterion of human conduct, and for this reason 
it will recognise no value to be higher than its own not even 
that of the human soul, not even the intrinsic worth of man. 
It is not difficult to picture to oneself what the consequences 
would be, if the absoluteness of the state were to win a 
definite triumph. Weshould see the state transformed into 
a terrestrial divinity; and that would be the final victory of 
the powers of nonsense. And then the vicious circle in 
which human life revolves would complete its round in a 
last achievement—the total ruin of man.”?! Few would 
care to deny that there is considerable truth in this lan- 
guage. Espionagethrough thescum of mankind has become 
a fine art in France, Germany and Russia, and a govern- 
ment based on espionage is as unworthy as one that is based 
on the might of cannon. Nevertheless as we shall see 
there is a striking confusion between the nature of the state 
as such and the use to which it has been put by the unscru- 
pulous greed of Europe. 

The conception of a nation has been well described by 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood in his article on ‘‘The Nature of 
Nationality” as ‘‘a body of people with certain common 
elements, including race, language, literature, religion, etc., 
with a common history, a common heritage of accomplish- 
ments and common traditions from the past; who have, as 
a consequence, developed a peculiar and characteristic 
culture, which is expressed in their institutions, laws, 
manners and customs.’’*?_ So defined, a nation is innocuous 
and intrinsically even something beautiful. But it degene- 
rates into a fanatical machine imposing its nature on foreign 
elements—as in the German attempt at Germanising 





21 Hibbert Journal, January, 1918. 
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Alsace and Lorraine—or merely ignoring and suppressing 
foreign elements as in the terrible history of the colonisation 
of Africa and America. The political greed of Europe has 
not always been controlled either by Christianity or even 
by elementary morality, and one need not be surprised if 
such a state of colonial and imperial affairs has an unhealthy 
influence on home-politics, too. It has been observed how 
the ranks of Anglo-Indian officials feed the conservative 
party in England, and how their autocratic sway in India 
tends to kill the generous impulses and lofty ideals of 
English democracy. 

None can but admit that there is something wrong with 
the state as it is, but the defect lies in its note of aggressive 
nationalism and not in the conception of state as such. 
An idealist must needs be impelled by the notion of evolu- 
tion to feel that the state as it is must in course of time give 
place to something new and better, shining in all the reful- 
gent light of a moral outlook, and signs are not wanting 
that a better state of things is swimming into horizon. 
The nineteenth century has often been described as the 
century of democracy, but democracy has not yet achieved 
its real mission; it has not fully endowed the world with its 
own native spirit. The future moralisation of the race will 
depend on its capacity and willingness to be thoroughly 
democratised. A nation in its completeness involves the 
equality of all its members, and when this equality is gained, 
that nation also becomes a democracy. At present nations 
have been wrongly conceived as units in perpetual conflict 
with one another, whereas they ought to be thought of in 
terms of harmony and co-operation. 

Europe to-day suffers from two diseases, one internal and 
the other external. Internally it suffers from an intense 
mutual jealousy; externally it suffers from a swollen head 
which makes it blind to the moral rights of humanity other 
than European. These two diseases are very closely con- 
nected with each other, each receiving nourishment from 
the other. Hence any remedy that could be usefully 
applied to the one will also have a healthy influence on the 
Vol. XXXI—No, 3, 7 
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other. The anarchism of individuals has been mastered 
by the different states. The anarchism of nations and 
states must be equally brought under the control of a 
master-state. Hitherto, unfortunately, all such attempts 
have been failures, for the curse of an aggressive nationalism 
has been too potent to be affected by purely moral consider- 
ations. Nationalism as a healthy growth would mean the 
development of all the national capacities, which conduce 
to a higher life; in practice it has meant a systematic ex- 
ploitation of weaker peoples. This has necessitated huge 
armaments, and armaments have negated the motive-spring 
of democracy and equality. It lies with Europe to purge 
herself of this disease and re-establish the state to fulfil only 
its rightful functions. But few nations in Europe can be 
expected to show that magnanimity and staunch adherence 
to a lofty ideal, which the United States have shown to- 
wards the Filipinos. Hence the whole conception of the 
League of Nations is admirable from the standpoint of 
Europe herself, as it certainly is from the standpoint of 
humanity at large. But even at the time of writing this, 
the cancer of selfish nationalism has been showing a rift, 
which makes all thoughtful people wonder if the League 
of Nations will not be just another magnificent failure. 
Yet, whatever the fate of the League of Nations, there is 
no doubt that that is the only way out of the international 
chaos under which the world is groaning to-day. The 
anarchism of nations can only be put to rest by a federation 
of nations. It will be imperfect in the beginning, for in the 
past might often triumphed over right, and might will 
claim its prescriptive advantages. But unless humanity is 
lost beyond redemption, it is not a hopeless faith that gradu- 
ally right will regain its pre-eminence, and might will 
remain an unhealthy memory of interest only to the anti- 
quarian and the historian. 

It is remarkable that while some thinkers speak of the 
discredited state and some write to discredit the state, the 
general tendency is to strengthen the state. Socialism for 
good or for evil is undoubtedly in the ascendant in all the 
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advanced countries, and by lessening national selfishness 
and by generating a sense of respect for the rights of other . 
people it may be expected to pave the way for a world- 
state, or rather a federation of states. In such a federation 
all that is best in nationality will find its completion; with- 
out it in the words of Mr. Greenwood ‘“‘the finest blooms of 
nationality will waste away.’’ Under a mistaken concep- 
tion of liberty one may be tempted at times to view with 
suspicion the growing powers and the machinery of the 
state, but it is instructive to realise how without these 
powers and this machinery, a federation of states remains 
an empty ideal. Both the British Empire and the United 
States are great examples of the success with which a federa- 
tion may be worked and given the will to realise it and a 
willingness to prefer what is morally right to what is eco- 
nomically paying, a league of nations, too, can become a 
living reality, and the Moloch of nationalism and the shib- 
boleth of prestige may find a none too early burial. 

The present weakness in the conception of the state need 
not permanently detract from its real perennial worth. 
They but serve to show that it has not yet attained its full 
growth. Its perfection will be marked only by the moral 
freedom of an international tribunal which is vested with 
the majestas of the state, and which will be moral enough 
to moralise the immoralities of nations. The discredit 
into which the modern state has fallen is only a passing 
cloud and it may ultimately tend to strengthen its founda- 
tions, for in the wise words of Mr. Barker—though used 
in a different context—‘‘ Real ideas cannot be killed: they 
can only die by the suicide of their own excess or the slow 
internal decay of their own life.’’?* 


A. R. Wapta. 
MYSORE. 





*% Political Quarterly, February, 1915, p. 113. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue IDEA OF PROGRESS: an enquiry into its origin and growth. 
By J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History and Fellow 
of Kings College in the University of Cambridge. London: 
Maemillan & Co., 1920. Pp. xv, 377. Price, 14s. net. 


“Since the Exhibition, Western civilisation has advanced 
steadily . . . for the most striking advance has_ been 
made in the technical conveniences of life. . . . So far the 
hopes of 1851 have been fulfilled. But against all this technical 
progress have to be set the sufferings of the industrial workers, 
the distress of intense economic competition, the heavier bur- 
dens of preparation for modern war. The very increase of ‘mate- 
rial ease’ seemed unavoidably to involve conditions inconsistent 
with universal happiness.” So, throughout, Dr. Bury, with 
admirable detachment, holds the balance, but never tips the scale. 
He has once more laid the thinking world under an obligation, 
placing this time all his authority and erudition at the service 
of telling the life story of an idea—the Idea of Progress, un- 
dreamed of by the Ancients, hidden from the Middle Ages, 
haunting the minds of sixteenth and seventeenth century think- 
ers, forcing its way into consciousness in the eighteenth, stalking 
abroad in our own day, perhaps, as the author suggests, only 
to pass away in an unending process of spiritual death and 
generation. 

Although he dedicates his book to optimists, it would be hard 
to number Dr. Bury among them, and harder still to become 
one through reading his book. That the idea has existed is clear 
enough, but whether there has been, there is or there ever will be 
progress, are questions which Professor Bury leaves severely alone. 

Perhaps the existence of progress is still so difficult to prove 
or even, for many minds so difficult to believe, because the idea of 
it is comparatively young, much younger than we had suspected. 
The Ancients were too pessimistic and rigid-minded to hit upon it; 
Mediaeval doctrine apprehended a progress into another world 
rather than progress in this one, where, in any case, almost every- 
thing was thought to depend upon Providence and not upon the 
will of man. During the transition period between the four- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, ‘‘the milieu was being prepared 
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in which the idea could be born,” but thought was too much 
under the influence of the classical tradition. Dr. Bury shews 
in his introduction how Progress was only suspected by Bodin 
to have existed in the past, and then only progress in knowledge, 
which it remained for Francis Bacon to value as having been a 
means of increasing human happiness in the past; and how Des- 
cartes was the first man to conceive of progress in the future, 
but still only intellectual. As the idea grew, it found champions 
and enemies, and in the controversy between Malebranche and 
Bossuet, between the Ancients and Moderns, the view of the world 
as degenerate and decaying was struck to the ground. And it is 
significant that the weapon was the appeal to science. With 
Fontenelle the problem of whether there has been progress is 
academically and analytically examined, but in its literary aspect, 
and it was only in the middle of the thirteenth century that the 
Abbé de Saint Pierre turned men’s minds towards the possi- 
bility of social perfection. Soon Montesquieu and Voltaire, 
philosophising history, deducing laws of development from the 
past, due to the conscious efforts of human reason rather than 
the intervention of Providence, prepared the ground for the 
views of the Encyclopaedists and Economists. The former from 
the theoretical point of view of truth, the latter from the point 
of view of utility, came to see in man the centre of the Universe. 
Rousseau next gives the idea for the first time a political turn, 
“raising on the one hand the penetrating question whether 
civilisation was a mistake,” affirming, on the other, that progress 
for one must be progress for all. The next important protagonist 
is Condorcet, to whom Professor Bury devotes a masterly chapter. 

Meanwhile in England, where society had been less conscious 
of its struggle and more content in the consciousness of civil and 
religious liberties, Hume, Adam Smith, Gibbon and Godwin 
reviewed the past more temperately, and looked to the future 
more scepiically than their French contemporaries, until the 
dream of perfectibility fired the imagination of Shelley and the 
Lake Poets. By the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
idea of progress had established itself as a truth. 

German thinkers—Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and later Marx— 
naturally inclined towards the ‘‘closed system.” The Industrial 
Revolution and the unprecedented scientific and technical achieve- 
ments of the century encouraged complacency. We are told 
how the search for a Law of Progress began with Saint Simon, 
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was continued by Comte, and historically reinforced by Buckle. 
And the story ends with the appearance of the theory of Evolu- 
tion acclaimed, at first, as the handmaid of progress, and then 
recognized as a truth which might lead either to optimism or 
pessimism. 

It will be seen from the above summary how large is the 
author’s range, carefully and logically circumscribed as it is. 
The chief value of the work lies, however, in the angle of vision. 
Most of the thinkers analysed and quoted are well known to stu- 
dents of political philosophy and sociology, many of them to 
unspecialised educated readers. It is possible that members of 
one or the other class, disillusioned by the recent war, might 
dismiss the book impatiently as a story shewing how helpless, 
if not hopeless and aimless have been the efforts of men in the 
past. “You tell us,” they might say, ‘that men have believed 
in this idea, lived and died for it. In a world out of joint, we feel 
that it will never be realised. What we want is teaching which 
will encourage.”” The answer is old: the truth must prevail. And 
it is for having applied dispassionate scientific methods to a 
problem which, more than any other, has stirred the passions of 
the modern world, which embraces all the hopes and fears of men 
when they consider the world as a whole, that we are grateful tc 
Dr. Bury. His book “gives light without heat,’ and on reflection, 
it gives light in many dark places. 

It is perhaps as much a contribution to psychology as to his- 
tory. ‘There is an order of ideas,” says the author, “that play a 
great part in determining and directing the course of man’s con- 
duct but do not depend on the will—ideas which bear upon the 
mystery of life such as Fate, Providence or personal immortality. 
Such ideas may operate in important ways on the forms of social 
action, but they involve a question of fact, and they are accepted 
or rejected, not because they are believed to be useful or injurious, 
but because they are believed to be true or false. The idea of the 
progress of humanity is an idea of this kind.” Just as the re- 
search of psychology in the recesses of individual being has 
recently discovered unsuspected phenomena, so a historical treat- 
ment of ideas brings to light new facts about men in the mass, 
and it is this part of the problem of the nature of man which has 
been least explored. 

A. E. FEevxin. 
Paris, France. 
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ITALIAN EMIGRATION OF OuR Times. By R. F. Foerster. Har- 
vard Economic Studies, Vol. XX. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1919. Pp. xv, 556. 


Professor Foerster has undertaken the task of presenting the 
facts with reference to the movement which has taken the Italian 
workman not only to the United States but to France, Germany 
and Switzerland, to Northern Africa, and to Argentine and the 
other South American states as well. Because he makes us see 
the American problem as a part of that larger migration which, as 
he points out, constitutes in numbers and duration a ‘‘ most nota- 
ble historical phenomenon,”’ it is the more valuable to American 
students, who usually know only a single Italian colony in a 
single city. 

Professor Foerster’s critical discussion of Italian statistics of 
emigration, of the Italian literature on the whole subject—not 
heretofore available in English—as well as the history of the 
development of the present government's policy of protection and 
supervision, is especially valuable. 

Italian students have been urging the necessity for recognizing 
that there is and must be an international labor market which can 
be drawn upon by all countries for seasonal work, for large engi- 
neering projects and for general development in a new country 
and that there is a real international problem in the protection of 
these migratory workers against exploitation which should be 
taken up by the nations concerned. 

Professor Foerster presents many facts which bear out this 
theory—especially its responsiveness to economic conditions in 
the decreasing or increasing numbers of those who leave, and the 
increasingly temporary character of the migration. On the other 
hand, his discussion of the agricultural system, and the social and 
political conditions of the country, leads to the conclusion that 
the workers of Italy, and particularly of southern Italy, have been 
faced with only three alternatives—strikes, revolution, or migra- 
tion. To what extent the changes now taking place in Italy, as to 
the exact character and permanence of which we know so little, 
will change the situation, cannot be foretold. 

Whether the Italians will answer the call for labor in all parts of 
the world in such large numbers in the future the necessity for in- 
ternational understanding on the subject will remain. 

In his conclusion Professor Foerster points out the importance 
of international agreements with reference to (1) standards of fit- 
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ness, (2) distribution of immigrants, (3) citizenship, and (4) pro- 
tection against exploitation. It is interesting in this connection 
to recall that the U. S. Immigration Commission recommended an 
international Conference with these general objects in view; that 
the President was empowered by Congress to call such a Confer- 
ence in the immigration law enacted in 1917; and that the Italian 
government delegates endeavored to have the subject placed on 
the agenda of the International Labor Conferences of 1919 and of 
1921. Professor Foerster’s exposition of the subject should 
bring us nearer to the time when, by international action, the un- 
necessary hardships of exclusion and deportation, the exploitation 
of one group and the reflex suffering which it entails on others, 
will be reduced. 
Grace ABBOTT. 
Hull House, Chicago. 


A CONSTITUTION OF THE SocIALIsStT COMMONWEALTH OF GREAT 
Britain. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1920. Pp. xviii, 364. Price, 12s. 6d. 


The proposed reconstruction of the British constitution by 
the Webbs is due to a request of M. Camille Huysmans to the 
constituent bodies of the International Socialist Congress that 
they should furnish reports upon the socialisation of industries 
and services, and upon the constitution that should be adopted by 
any nation desirous of setting its house in order upon Socialist 
principles. The authors thought that statements of abstract 
principles would be of less value than a concrete proposal or a new 
model worked out in some detail for Great Britain, which would 
represent the changes to be wrought in the fabric of the constitu- 
tion such as a strong Socialist Ministry would probably be led to 
propose. If there is to be an Utopia, it is to be an Utopia accord- 
ing to plan. The first part, which is the survey of the ground, 
may be avoided by those who wish to get at the constructive side 
of the book which begins in Part II. The ancient institution of a 
hereditary monarch is retained, though the authors do lay some 
stress on the social disadvantages by which it has hitherto been 
accompanied; but the House of Lords will simply cease to exist. 
The Commons are to be broken up into two halves, a Political 
and a Social Parliament, the former controlling foreign affairs, 
national defence and the judiciary, while the latter controls all the 
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industries and services and holds the purse strings,—to use an old 
slogan of socialists, “‘the government of men must be distinguished 
from the administration of things.”” A change in this respect 
would not be unacceptable, when the failure of Parliament to cope 
with the collective business of the community is borne in 
mind. In the Webbs’ scheme both parliaments would be elected 
geographically. 

From this proposed dual system of parliaments, they pass on to 
the organization of industries and services. It need not be sup- 
posed that the progressive socialisation of industries which they 
look forward to will ever be universally complete and that there 
will be no unsocialised enterpris*. ‘It may even be predicted 
with confidence that there will always be a toleration of unso- 
cialised industries and services such as the whole realm of individ- 
ual production in horticulture, peasant agriculture and the artis- 
tic handicrafts together with the vocations of poet and artist.” 

A chapter is given to measures of transitional control over those 
undertakings which at any particular time are not yet promoted 
to the status of a public service. A standing Committee of Pro- 
ductivity for the assistance of the nation’s industry, which would 
turn the searchlight of published knowledge upon all industrial 
enterprise, is recommended, and also a course of expropriation on 
the lines adopted by local authorities in the absorption of private 
property. In the end, the state will own practically everything, 
for this is no syndicalist system, indeed, the tone of the book is 
practical and conciliatory. ‘‘We want,” they say in conclusion, 
“to get rid of the stuffiness of private interest, and to usher in 
a reign of Measurement and Publicity.” 

M. J. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. By Joseph K. Hart. The Social Welfare 
Library. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 225. Price, 
$2.25. 

This volume is the first of a series, entitled ‘‘The Social Welfare 
Library,’”’ under the general editorship of Dr. Edward T. Devine, and as 
such it has an introduction presenting the point of view of the series. In 
the opinion of the editor, social work during the past ten years has concen- 
trated upon technique at the risk of losing the larger view of social condi- 
tions, forces and motives. The Library is intended to contribute to social 
thinking rather than to technique. 

This opening volume by Dr. Hart, well known to students of social as- 
pects of education because of his Democracy in Education, is well conceived 
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for the purpose stated. Anyone who is aiming not merely to put over 
some “stunt”’ in the way of a pageant, or a playground, or a council, but to 
study the deeper aspects of community life and development, to consider 
the relations of individual and community, to reflect upon the democratic 
ideal of life and society, to understand the obstructions in the way, and to 
analyze the necessary conditions for community deliberation, will find 
abundant stimulus and valuable suggestion. Somewhere between the 
short and easy methods of the enthusiast on the one hand, and the over- 
philosophic and too timid attitude on the other, these extremely intricate 
problems of community organization must be worked out. This volume is 
an excellent beginning. + 


Bo.sHEVIsM: THEORY AND Practice. By Bertrand Russell. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 192. Price, $2.00. 


As indicated by the title, this volume falls into two parts; Part I, 
Present Conditions; Part II, Bolshevik Theory. Considerable material 
of Part I has already appeared in print where it attracted attention because 
of the frankness of Mr. Russell’s comments. The fact that he does not be- 
lieve in the present organization of society in Western Europe, and that he 
went to Russia a Communist (p. 41), makes his report of actual conditions 
more convincing. The discussion of Bolshevik theory in Part IT is writ- 
ten in the same spirit as his report of facts—fair and very frank. In the 
opinion of the author “the civilized world seems almost certain, sooner or 
later, to follow the example of Russia in attempting a Communist organi- 
zation of society. I believe that the attempt is essential to the progress 
and happiness of mankind during the next few centuries, but I believe also 
that the transition has appalling dangers. I believe that, if the Bolshevik 
theory as to the method of transition is adopted by Communists in Western 
nations, the result will be a prolonged chaos, leading neither to Commu- 
nism nor to any other civilized system, but to a relapse in to the barbarism 
of the Dark Ages. In the interests of Communism, no less than in the in- 
terests of civilization, I think it imperative that the Russian failure should 
be admitted and analyzed.” (p. 169). The result of Mr. Russell’s 
analyses is that the purposes of Communism cannot succeed by inaugurat- 
ing the system in a country where the majority are hostile. Communism 
to have a fair chance must be inaugurated in a prosperous country, but a 
prosperous country will not be converted by arguments of hate. The 
appeal must be to hope. Self-government in industry is an important 
step toward building a new world. am 

oy 


Tue Revivat or Marxism. By J. Shield Nicholson, Sc.D., LL.D. 

London: John Murray, 1920. Pp. vi, 145. Price, 6s. net. 

Professor Nicholson’s book’is the result of re-reading Marx in the light 
of recent events and to account for the very definite popularity of Marxism 
to-day, whether interpreted by Lenin or Kautsky. He was prepared to 
find on re-reading the Marxian critique of capitalism, some ideas that might 
be of service, some degree of illumination, but was only confirmed in his be- 
lief that Marx was a very unscientific economist. Marx was not the 
Darwin of political economy. If Marx had really made some great origi- 
nal discovery in the most fundamental theory of economics it would have 
been impossible for his work to have been set aside and neglected. Any 
impression made by Capital was not due to the theory of value expounded 
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with such diffuse obscurity in the first part of the book, but to the fervid 
attack on the capitalistic system. To some extent, Professor Nicholson 
accounts for the popularity of Marx by the fact that his system holds in 
solution contradictory aims and methods. Capital has become a sacred 
book, the Koran of opposing sects, at first Loria and Engels, now Lenin 
and Kautsky, and Professor Nicholson’s summary of the divergent inter- 
pretations of Kautsky, the German majority socialist, and Lenin are well 
worth reading. 
M. J. 


PRINCIPLES OF ReEvo.LuTION. By C. Delisle Burns. London: George 

Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1920. Pp. 155. Price, 5s. net. 

The book is not a revolutionary hand-book, but a study in ideas, which 
are rightly enough termed revolutionary, those of Rousseau, Marx, 
Mazzini, Morris, and Tolstoy. The Russian Soviet Republic is barely 
mentioned; the treatment is detached, academic, and critico-historical, 
designed, one would imagine, to arrest the general reader rather than for 
the disciples of his five revolutionaries. With the last chapters, however, 
we are on higher and other ground; and Mr. Burns, prescient of coming 
change, looks revolution in the face. He wishes something more complete 
than a change of power, and disturbance of vested interests—a change in 
the “inner heart of evil,” a real revolution not based on economics or poli- 
tics, but upon social idealism vaster than can be inspired by the desire for 
commodities or for laws. In fact, the revolutionary must believe in 
“another” world in order to establish a world worth having. The attitude 
is that of a whole-hearted idealist. ‘We do not yet know what man will 
be when at last he appears (he writes); there have been hints of it in the 
past,—there are some persons in every age who are at least at moments, 
wholly human, but the sacred thing itself is not yet fully achieved, and it 
cannot be achieved except by the deliberate will and knowledge sufficient 
to control the unmoral forces of natural evolution.” In spite of such large 
hopes, Mr. Burns is a reasonable revolutionary, looking forward to a con- 
structive and bloodless change, inspired by the complementary ideas of the 
five men whose work he so ably interprets. “3 


FREEDOM OF SpeEcH. By Zechariah Chafee, Jr. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 431. 

After something over a hundred years of mainly continuous sleeping, 
with brief interruptions during the slavery controversy and the Civil War, 
the Bill of Rights has again become a living issue. Professor Chafee has 
summarized and discussed the various court proceedings and decisions, 
the legislation against sedition and anarchy, the deportations, and other 
—— of the recent revival of the issue, and in appendices has givena 
bibliography on the freedom of speech, an index of reported cases under the 
Espionage Acts, the text of the Espionage Act, and list of the State Stat- 
utes. It is thus an indispensable guide for anyone who wishes to form an 
opinion. The author is very decided in his own views. He believes that 
one important clarification in the situation came when Justice Holmes was 
able “to announce with the backing of a unanimous court the rule of clear 
and present danger which should serve as a guiding principle in the future.” 
On the other hand he believes that there has been a great amount of hys- 
teria and ill-advised prosecution with a more than questionable stretching 
of governmental action. LET 
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THE Reuicious Consciousness. By James B. Pratt. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 479. 

Professor Pratt’s book is a notable addition to the rapidly growing litera- 
ture of the psychology of religion. He is already known to students in 
this field by his former works on The Psychology of {Religious Belief, and 
India and Its Faiths. Professor Pratt is a critical realist. After chapters 
dealing with the definition of religion, the task of the psychology of reli- 
gion, the concept of the subconscious and the relation of society and the 
individual, he presents the results of investigations of the religion of child- 
hood and adolescence, of conversion and revivals. Perhaps the freshest 
chapters are those treating belief in God and the nature of the Cult. Five 
chapters are given to the subject of mysticism but with no striking novelty 
in the method of treatment or the conclusions. 

The discussion of belief in God and the nature of the Cult offers some 
very interesting observations. The author shares with most writers on 
these subjects the lessened emphasis on intellectualism and holds that God 
is more used than known. He also helps to clear up a certain conflict be- 
tween the sensuous pictorial representations of God and the more abstract 
conceptual thinking. Answers to questionnaires show great capacity for 
holding both imaginative and conceptual elements in mind, though fre- 
quently the conceptualist regards himself as an atheist because he has dis- 
missed the imagery. Professor Pratt shows that the sensuous image is 
often symbolic of the conceptual and that both dogma and pictorial repre- 
sentation may be of value. This is undoubtedly sound psychology. The 
candid deacon quoted as saying that his idea of God was “‘a kind of oblong 
blur” need not be written down as either a fool ora knave. Evidently the 
meaning for him was much more than the image would suggest. A fruitful 
comparison is made between the cult of the Roman Catholic Church direct- 
ed to the worship of God and that of Protestantism directed to the salva- 
tion of souls. This is seen in the character of the services, in the architec- 
ture and decorations of the churches, in the character and manner of the 
prayers, the music and the sermon, and in the attitudes of the congrega- 
tion. The sermon has a disproportionate place in Protestantism. The 
Catholic Churches are therefore more successful with the mystical and de- 
votional experiences while the Protestants contribute more to the intel- 
lectual and moral. E. S. Ames 


SHaLt WE Stanp BY THE CHuRCcH? A Dispassionate Inquiry. By Dur- 
ant Drake. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 181. Price, $2.00. 
In this volume Professor Drake has brought together a number of essays 

and addresses, most of which have already appeared in various journals. 

They have, however, a considerable unity in their thought. Their aim is 

to awaken churches to the crisis which, the author believes, confronts the 

church because of the large amount of defection or indifference on the part 
of the more thoughtful and liberal members of the community. Among 
the points discussed are the attitude of the churches toward industrial 
problems, difficulties with historic creeds, needless multiplication of 
churches. Naturally there is no guaranteed ‘‘solution” offered, but a 
frank statement of the problem is the first step. J.H.T. 


CoLLEcTED Essays AND Reviews. By William James. Edited by 
Ralph Barton Perry. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1920. 
Pp. 516. Price, $3.75. 

Professor Perry has opportunely gathered together some forty articles 
written by James through a period of as many years; some of which were 
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published anonymously, others in such a form as to make them difficult of 
access. Most important among the latter is the Berkeley address of 1898, 
“Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results,” marking the advent of 
Pragmatism. One point in “The Feeling of Effort,’ 1880, might be cited 
to-day as indicating the issue between the two main wings of Pragmatism: 
“To single out the sense of muscular resistance as the ‘force sense’ which 
alone can make us acquainted with the reality of an outward world is an 
error. . . . If the other senses are too anthropomorphic to be true, so 
is it also.” 

One finds in these essays James’s repeated insistence on the value of 
Renouvier’s work, whose definition of volition, “‘the stable survival of one 
representation,” enters into James’s conception of the freedom of the will. 
Thus in the essay on ‘‘The Feeling of Effort,” ‘‘to sustain a representation, 
to think, is what requires the effort, and is the true moral act.” As for the 
determinism in Spencer’s Data of Ethics, “until it has been revealed what 
shall succeed, we are all free to ‘go in’ for our preferences and try to make 
them victorious.” The original statement of the ‘‘James-Lange theory” 
of the emotions, as given in “ What is an Emotion?” 1884, contains much 
material not included in later reprints and references. Its elaboration, 
“The Physical Basis of Emotion,” 1894, is included in this book. 

Coming together with the Letters of William James and Professor Perry’s 
List of the Published Writings of William James, this volume—to quote the 
editor—‘‘when added to those already published will render easily acces- 
sible nearly all of the author’s significant writings.” — 





Minp Enercy. By Henri Bergson. Translated by H. Wildon Carr. 

New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1920. Pp. 255. 

A collection of seven papers which were published separately during the 
past twenty years, among them being ‘‘ Dreams,” 1901, ‘‘ Memory of the 
Present and False Recognition,” 1908, ‘‘Soul and Body,” 1912, and “ Phan- 
tasms of the Living and Psychical Research,” 1913. ‘Brain and 
Thought,” 1904, presents the thesis that Realism and Idealism should be 
treated as two different notation systems, for either of which parallelism 
implies a self-contradiction. The question occurs to the reader, What 
does the difference amount to after we have disposed of the issue between 
the projects or constructs of the kinesthetic and visual experiences re- 
spectively? ‘Intellectual Effort,’ 1902, suggests a fruitful mode of psy- 
chological experimentation: the feeling of effort in intellection is produced 
when the schema of fused experience is being resolved into the juxtaposed 
parts of idea. In “Life and Consciousness,” the Huxley Lecture of 1911, 
consciousness is declared to be in part the control over the duration span in 
the future; the faculty of choice is unforseen response. But the transition 
from “unforeseen” to “‘unforeseeable’’—necessary to make the point cogent 
—is surreptitious, which vitiates the whole argument. Bergson, Royce, 
and James have recently been brought to our attention in much the same 
way, by the publication of fragments that hitherto have been difficult to 


procure. 
c 8. 


Tue GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY IN ITS PHILOSOPHICAL AND His- 
TorIcAL Aspect. By H. Wildon Carr, D.Litt. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1920. Pp. x, 165. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

Professor Carr’s treatise is an able interpretation and historical exposi- 

tion of Einstein’s theory of relativity. The greater part of the book is a 
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study of the problem from its origin, from early Greek philosophers to the 
position of Leibniz (p. 116). The principle of Leibniz was rejected while 
Newton’s principle has seemed to be confirmed by the advance of science 
during the last two centuries. But,—if the general principle of relativity 
be accepted—we are proposing in mathematical and physical science to 
abandon Newton’s philosophy and adopt that of Leibniz. The book, as 
its title explains, is not for the mathematician; it does not indicate or ex- 
plain, even in non-mathematical terms, Einstein’s formule; but the his- 
torical and philosophical aspect of the new concepts of space, time and 
movement have profound and far-reaching implications. The introduction 
into pure mathematics or pure physics of a subjective element seems cer- 
tainly a downright abandonment of the principle in which science is based. 
The essence of the general principle of relativity now proposed by Einstein 
is to introduce subjectivism into the arena of physical science. The said 
principle is that every observer is himself the absolute and not, as has 
hitherto been supposed, the relative centre of the universe; there is no uni- 
verse ‘common to all observers and private to none’; and the reign of 
what Professor Eddington terms the Newtonion “super-observer”’ is at an 
end, challenged by Einstein the leader of the democratic movement. 
J.E 


Tue Unirep States AND Latin America. By John Holladay Latané, 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Co., 1920. Pp. 346. Price, $2.50. 
A frank discussion of our international morality on this continent, 

definite as to details and unsparing in criticism. 

Much of the diplomatic procedure with Great Britain on the Panama 
question is condemned, not only because of our failure to measure up to our 
supposedly high moral standards, but also because of the evident lack of 
technical ability, especially in the case of Mr. Blaine. In our relations 
with Colombia there is discovered the inconsistency in our refusal to arbi- 
trate a dispute arising out of the interpretation of atreaty. ‘‘The Panama 
episode made a very bad impression throughout Latin America, 
where we are still viewed with suspicion.”’ The failure on our part to rec- 
ognize that moral, as well as physical and financial, losses can be sustained 
by a nation—particularly where proud Spanish blood is involved—quali- 
fies the much vaunted acumen of the American business man, whose sup- 
port of the more aggressive policies toward Latin America has just the op- 
posite effect on trade relations from what is directly intended. 

The whole problem of the Monroe Doctrine and Pan-Americanism is 
found to centre about the Caribbean. The heart of the difficulty is in the 
weakness of certain states in this zone; while from the standpoint of mili- 
tary necessity, particularly a policy of defense through naval strategy, the 
control of this sea and the Gulf of Mexico answers better than a sentimen- 
tal or nominal control of the rest of South America. President Wilson’s 
acceptance of the mediation of the A B C Powers in his Mexican policy was 
“‘received with enthusiasm and has placed our Latin American relations on 


a better footing than they have been for years.” 
a 2 


INTERNATIONAL LaBour LecistaTion. By H. J. W. Hetherington. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1920. Pp. xii, 194. Price, 6s. net. 
Professor Hetherington has in this compact and useful book summarised 

the activity of the International Labour Organisation which entered into 

active and not unhopeful life as the result of the Peace Conference of 1919. 

That the first international body (planned as part of the League of Nations) 
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to come into effective operation was concerned not with political questions 
of the old order, but with problems of industry is significant of the new es- 
timate of the views of requirements of the working population. The 
organisation is so new and its activity so incomplete that it is difficult to 
come to any estimate of its significance. The broadest and most profound 
aspect of the work of the Organisation has been in problems of the adjust- 
ment of the flow of workers from one country to another and the equitable 
distribution of raw materials among the industrial nations. The begin- 
ning of international labour organisation was the International Associa- 
tion for Labour Legislation, which did valuable pioneer work; the present 
Labour Organisation, following on these lines can effect many things in the 
way of a “removal of hindrances,” and whatever reform is achieved is of 
especial value from its opening to the organised good-will of men a new 
field for expression. 


E. F. 
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